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VIRGINIA HAVILAND: A Tribute 





Excerpts from remarks by John Donovan, executive director of the Children’s Book Council, 
on the occasion of her retirement as chief of the Children’s Literature Center, June 12, 1981. 





n celebrating Virginia Haviland’s outstanding 
achievements at the Library of Congress, it is 
appropriate to note not only what she has sent 

out to the world from this great institution but 
also what she has brought to it. Virginia joined 
the Library in 1963, already distinguished for 
her work as a librarian and readers’ adviser at 
the Boston Public Library. Her long and sus- 
tained association with the Horn Book has given 
us reviews that are models of Horn Book prose, 
graceful reflections of a critical mind that knows 
children’s books and is able to place them prop- 
erly. Her Favorite Fairy Tales series, beautifully 
illustrated and international in character, has 
brought great pleasure to both children and 
adults. 

I feel especially comfortable associating the 
word international with Virginia Haviland, for 
we have frequently found ourselves immersed in 
work together on projects that have involved 
colleagues from around the world—in particular, 
the International Board on Books for Young 
People. My introduction to IBBY was at its 1968 
Congress in Amriswil, Switzerland, where about 
two hundred delegates gathered, among them 
the organization’s founder Jella Lepman. Mrs. 
Lepman was a woman of fierce determination, 
single-minded of purpose, impractical, inspired, 
totally memorable. 

Virginia introduced me to her early in the 
Congress. Soon thereafter I ran into Mrs. Lep- 
man as I was strolling through the gardens. “So 
you are a friend of Virginia Haviland’s?” she 
asked, and I asserted that I was. 

“She’s a nice girl,” Mrs. Lepman said. “But 
the trouble with her is that she doesn’t have a 
real grasp of the Andersen Medal business. At 
the jury meetings she talks about literature, and 
criteria, and standards of judging one kind of 
book as opposed to another. That isn’t what the 
Andersen Medal is about.” 

I commented that I had always thought that 
was precisely what an international literary 
award was about. 

“No, no,” she insisted, “all the countries must 
have their turn.” 

“But there are candidates who must be greater 
than others in their achievements,” I ventured. 
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“Oh, you silly man,” Mrs. Lepman said, “they 
are all great, don’t you see?” 

Virginia would later serve as president of the 
Andersen Jury for four years. The standards 
developed under her leadership have had an 
enduring impact. 

It happens that Virginia Haviland’s service at 
the Library of Congress has coincided almost 
exactly with one of the most astonishing periods 
in the history of modern American children’s 
book publishing. During this period books that 
reflected “the new realism” (a term we now 
shudder at) increased in numbers regularly, 
especially after American paperback publishers 
found a way to distribute titles in large quanti- 
ties to schools and bookstores as well as to 
libraries. The period also saw a greater variety 
of illustration in children’s books. Some nonfic- 
tion children’s books, particularly in the sciences, 
reached such a high point of achievement that, it 
seems to me, they have no rivals anywhere else 
in the world. And during the past decade there 
has been a marked increase in the serious study 
of children’s literature. Conferences and univer- 
sity courses have proliferated. There are now 
several children’s literature journals in the 
United States and Canada that are less than a 
decade old. 

Throughout these years, children’s book activ- 
ities here at the Library have been vigorous. Paul 
Heins characterized them accurately in the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council Calendar in 1973. Writing 
in observance of the tenth anniversary of 
Virginia Haviland’s tenure at the Library of 
Congress, he commented that Virginia and her 
colleagues wove together “threads that are local 
and international, bibliographic and aesthetic, 
scholarly and festive.” 

That the Library of Congress had the wisdom 
to declare its own seriousness toward children’s 
literature by establishing a Children’s Book Sec- 
tion in 1962 is a mark of the Library’s keenness 
of judgment. That Virginia Haviland has led that 
section, and then the Children’s Literature Cen- 
ter, with grace, with intelligence and a sense of 
service, and also with humor has been our 
collective good fortune. 
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To Serve Those Who Serve Children 








“Perhaps the most important of all is the 
acceptance of the Children’s Book Section as an 
integral service of a national research library, a 
service admired by the Library’s counterparts in 
other countries as an example to follow,” wrote 
Sarah Wallace in 1973 as part of her editor’s 
note for a celebratory issue of the Quarterly 
Journal of the Library of Congress commemorat- 
ing the tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
Children’s Literature Center, then called the 
Children’s Book Section. 

The conviction holds. After nearly two dec- 
ades of the center’s sharing of its resources and 
its capabilities, through bibliographical publish- 
ing, other research support, and reference work, 
its beneficiaries—authors, historians, librarians, 
critics, teachers, and students of children’s litera- 
ture—corroborate the statement that the center 
has become an integral service of a national 
research library. That role has been viewed 
abroad with admiration, and the Library is cred- 
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ited with having inspired the establishment in 
other countries of agencies which could be 
judged to be to some extent its counterparts in 
respect to such service. 

It is the breadth and volume of resources 
which support research in children’s literature 
at the Library of Congress. With Library of 
Congress acquisition of books quantitatively 
strengthened in the nineteenth century by the 
1870 copyright law requiring copies of each 
new title to be deposited, the body of American 
children’s literature available for study and 
research became substantially increased, 
enabling the production of substantive papers 
analyzing various genres—such as the pieces 
included here on biography and travel. 

The center’s international relationships, sus- 
tained through conference participation and 
encounters at book fairs and exhibitions, have 
resulted in exchanges and gifts that have in- 
creased the already established flow of foreign- 
language children’s literature enriching the 
Library’s general collections. Today this acquisi- 
tion encompasses children’s books in over sixty 
languages, providing a unique resource in this 
country for comparative studies in children’s 
literature. Because of market scarcity and cost, 
relatively few books, however, can be added on 
any regular basis to the store of rare and early 
children’s books in the Library’s Rare Book and 
Special Collections Division, although gifts are 
received and the center’s staff scrutinizes dealers’ 
and auction catalogs carefully with an aim of 
filling lacunae whenever possible. 

Two contributions by weli-known authorities 
in this issue explore basic questions of why 
study children’s books and why criticize this 
literature. The continued existence of the center, 
serving both the deep researcher and the casual 
one, has supported their positions as it has 
demonstrated a potential for extended growth, 
to reach an unlimited public as it continues to 
serve those who serve children. 
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The Day of 
the Tennis Rabbit 


BY PETER DICKINSON 





This article is based on a lecture presented in ob- 
servance of National Childre-1’s Book Week on 
November 17, 1981, at the Library of Congress and 
sponsored by the Library’s Center for the Book and 
its Children’s Literature Center. 


Peter Dickinson was born in Africa, in what was at 
the time Northern Rhodesia and is now Zambia, but 
he grew up in England. For seventeen years he 
worked on the editorial staff of Punch. In 1980 he 
won the Carnegie Medal, awarded by the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, and the Whit- 
bread Literary Award for Tulku, an adventure story 


for children set in China and Tibet which was 
published in 1979 by Dutton in New York and 
reviewed by the Library Media Examination Center. 
In 1981 he again won the Carnegig Medal for City 
of Gold and Other Stories from the.Old Testament, 
which was published in 1980 in New York by Pan- 
theon Books. His Emma Tupper’s Diary (1971) and 
The Dancing Bear (1972) were designated American 
Library Association Notable Books. 


Other recent books for children by Peter Dickinson 
include: The Iron Lion (1972), The Blue Hawk 
(1976), which won the Guardian prize, Annerton 
Pit (1977), and The Seventh Raven (1981). Among 
his nonfiction books are Chance, Luck, and Destiny 
(1976), which won the Boston Globe-Horn Book 
Nonfiction Award, and The Flight of Dragons 
(1979). His writings also include adult mystery 
novels and thrillers such as The Glass-Sided Ants’ 
Nest (1978) and The Old English Peep Show (1969), 
both winners of the Crime Writers Association 
Golden Dagger Award. 
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Illustration by Wayne Anderson from Peter 
Dickinson’s book The Flight of Dragons. Copyright 
© Illustrations by Wayne Anderson 1979. Reprinted 
by permission of Harper & Row Publishers Inc. 


Copyright © 1981 by Peter Dickinson 
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Ithough my subject concerns the pres- 

sures on the writer, I’m going to start 

with an extended simile about tennis rab- 
bits. The thing about the tennis rabbit—as op- 
posed to say, the chess rabbit—is that his be- 
havior really is rabbitlike. He would be quite at 
home in Watership Down. He scuttles, he nib- 
bles at the ball. Or he scoops at it, as if scooping 
out a burrow. He arouses sensations of con- 
temptuous pity in his opponents—which is one 
of the things that make him quite difficult to 
play against, so that he sometimes actually beats 
much better players. There is some satisfaction 
in that for him, but not much. You see, he actu- 
ally knows what it is like not to be a rabbit. 
Every now and then, once or twice a season, say, 
the gods give him a tiger day. Suddenly his first 
serves go booming in. He slashes at his fore- 
hands and the ball whizzes an inch above the 
net and into the furthest corner of the court. He 
even discovers a backhand that doesn’t seem to 
be played with three separate elbow joints be- 
tween wrist and shoulder. He is glorious. 

But then, as with Cinderella, his hour of splen- 
dor ends. With him it is not a clock that strikes, 
it is a thought. He realizes that he is doing 
things right, and if only he now studies what he 
is doing and goes on doing it he will henceforth 
be a tiger all the time. From that moment, lo, he 
is a rabbit again. He goes on pretending to be a 
tiger for a bit, but now the slashed forehands 
clear the chimney-pots and the backhands, 
struck with no elbow at all, bounce twice before 
they reach the net. In a game or two he is back 
to scooping and scuttling, but at the same time 
vowing inwardly that next time the gods give 
him his tiger day he will simply take their gift 
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“ ‘Yesterday was surprising,’ wrote Emma Tupper.” 
Illustration by David Omar White from Emma 
Tupper’s Diary (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1971). Copyright © 1971 by Peter Dickinson. 


Illustrations from Peter Dickinson’s books Emma 
Tupper’s Diary, The Dancing Bear, and The Iron 
Lion are reprinted by permission of Little, Brown & 
Company in association with the Atlantic Monthly 
Press. All rights reserved. 


and be thankful, and not, not, not wonder what 
it is he is doing right. 

The tennis rabbit’s tiger day is a dramatic 
example of the whole mysterious business of 
being “on form.” This is very important to me 
as a writer. In fact, as you will discover from 
what I am going to say, I believe it to be a major 
element in the work of all artists. It doesn’t, of 
course, flood in and out in the startling quick 
rushes of glory that overtake the tennis rabbit; 
it comes and goes in periods of months, or even 
of years. Some artists are on form for most of 
their lives. They are in touch with energies 
which they channel through their work to feed 


the society which they inhabit. Nothing they 
touch is not somehow infected with this power. 

But for most of us it isn’t like that. The rela- 
tionship with those energies is erratic and ten- 
uous, and easily disturbed. It is this relationship, 
and the nature of some of these disturbances, 
that I want to explore. 

I must make it clear before I begin that I am 
not going to end up making claims for the artist 
to be allowed to do precisely what he thinks fit, 
without any question at all. You may have 
noticed that I said just now that artists are in 
touch with energies which they channel through 
their work to feed the society they inhabit. That 
is their function; it is what they are for, just as 
the farmer is there to grow wheat and the brick- 
layer to build houses. Society has as much right 
to demand decent ingredients in its art as it has 
to insist on good wheat in its bread or well-laid 
bricks in its buildings. The mistake, I believe, 
comes in not understanding what art is for— 
how it functions in the social body—and so in 
demanding useless and even harmful ingredients. 

I’m going to start with an utterly trivial, and 
rather ludicrous, example of such a demand. I 
am then going to move right back and outline 
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my own beliefs about what art is for and how it 
works. You may well feel that this is a rather 
grandiose, even megalomaniac, thing to under- 
take in the course of talking about children’s 
books. On the other hand, if you take children’s 
books seriously, you probably agree with me 
that they have some connection with art. So if 
we're going to discuss them at all we have to 
have some sort of theory about art, and not just 
take it for granted. When we’ve got through all 
that, I’ll return to children’s books, and how 
writers ought to write them, and how two quite 
different kinds of reader ought to read them. 

In 1979 I published a book called Tulku, and 
among the reviews I was sent was one from the 
Library Media Examination Center, an organiza- 
tion which may be more familiar to you than it 
was to me. (I must make it clear I am not at- 
tacking librarians here, or even teasing them. 
What I am attacking is a mistaken theory of 
how to judge books.) This was not a straight- 
forward review, but a checklist. The evaluator 
started by checking that the item was a book, 
and in the next section he confirmed this view 
by checking that it was for reading, and then 
narrowed the field by checking that it was fic- 
tion. He then summarized the plot in four lines. 
Finally he turned the page and got to the meat 
of his work, which was the evaluation. Here he 
had to circle scores from one to five in twelve 
different categories, starting with—surprise, sur- 
prise—objectivity, which is defined as “freedom 
from bias, misleading emphasis; sex-role, race, 
ethnic and religious bias.” I scored three for 
that, which is average. I also got three in the 
next category, Accuracy, which pleased me very 
much. Most of the book is set in an Eastern 
Tibetan monastery around 1900. Very little is 
known about Western Tibetan practices outside 
Lhasa at that period and nothing at all is known 
about those of Eastern Tibet, except that they 
were different. That’s why I felt free te make 
the whole thing up, so three for accuracy is not 
at all a bad score. I didn’t expect a historical 
novel to score anything for being up-to-date— 
the next category—and it didn’t, though actually 
I wrote the book partly as a way of looking at 
some far-from-out-of-date worries, such as the 
nature of religious faith. Then I got a mere three 
for Appropriateness of Vocabulary, a baffling 
nothing for Scope, a gratifying four for User- 
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Interest and another four for Organization. I 
think my publisher may be a bit miffed at only 
scoring three for the quality of binding and 
printing, which I thought pretty good. And 
finally three for overall estimate. Presumably all 
this is now fed into a computer. I can’t believe 
that any combination of key pressures will ever 
get it out again as part of any list anybody might 
want to compile, so very little harm has been 
done, and I’ve enjoyed it a lot. 

But I want to take seriously for a moment my 
score of three—average—for objectivity, sig- 
nificantly the first and implicitly the most im- 
portant item on the list. This score is much too 
high. The heroine of the book, a certain Mrs. 
Jones, is quite definitely four different kinds of 
sexual stereotype. One, she’s the traditional tom- 
boy adventuress, like the Annie Oakley of Annie 
Get Your Gun. Two, she’s the lovable cockney 
waif—Eliza Dolittle with knobs on. Three, she’s 
the chorus-girl-cum-prostitute with a heart of 
gold. And four, she’s the Great Earth Mother. 
If the Great Earth Mother isn’t a sexual stereo- 
type, for God’s sake, we might as well all pack 
up our grievances and go back into whalebone 
corsets. By all rights Mrs. Jones ought not only 
to score minus one on any evaluation, she ought 
also, as a literary character, to be as dead as the 
deadest mummy in the Egyptian dunes. 
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Illustration by David Smee from The Dancing Bear 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1972). Illustra- 
tions copyright © 1972 by David Smee. 
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Byzantium, drawn by David Smee for Peter 
Dickinson’s adventure story The Dancing Bear 
(Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1972). 
Illustrations copyright © 1972 by David Smee. 


But she isn’t—some energy flowing through 
the writer tapping away at his desk brought her 
into roaring life. So much so that it seems to me 
no affectation to say that it wasn’t I who won 
the Carnegie Medal and the Whitbread Prize 
with this book, it was Mrs. Jones. And that life 
doesn’t exist only in and through me. It exists 
in and through the reader, even in and through 
the evaluator, painstakingly circling his cate- 
gories out at Kimberton Farm School. He can’t 
see Mrs. Jones as a stereotype, even though 
that’s what he’s there to look for, because she 
has ceased to be one—as the Great Earth Mother 
herself would cease to be one if she were now 
to manifest herself in this room. 

Something has happened. What? 

To reach any sort of explanation you have to 
go back, as I said, to the function of art in so- 
ciety. 
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Illustration by David Smee from The Dancing Bear 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1972). Illustra- 
tions copyright © 1972 by David Smee. 


In outline my theory goes like this: 

We all belong to a given culture—we belong 
actually to several overlapping and interlocking 
cultures, but for simplicity I shall speak as 
though we each belonged to only one. We need 
to belong to it, in order to know who we are, 
and for that purpose we not only have to be 
able to recognize it, we also have to keep it in 
good health. We do this in a whole number of 
ways—our modes of speech, our manner of 
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When Lady Ariadne is carried off from Byzantium 
by the Huns, Holy John and the slave Silvester 
follow with the bear Bubba, coming across a 
wounded Hun on the journey. Illustration by David 
Smee from The Dancing Bear (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1972). Illustrations copyright © 1972 
by David Smee. Reprinted with permission of the 
publisher. 
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The Garden of Eden. Illustrated by Michael Foreman. 
From City of Gold and Other Stories from the Old 
Testament, retold by Peter Dickinson (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1980). Illustrations Copyright © 
1980 by Michael Foreman. Reprinted by permission 
of Pantheon Books, a division of Random House, 
Inc. 


greeting a friend or a stranger, the food we eat, 
the garments we wear, the things we expect to 
do on a holiday, the posture of our young as 
they lounge with cronies . . . all the innumerable 
small details which make up the unconsidered 
surface of life, its clothes and its skin and visible 
features. But underneath that skin there are not 
only the muscles and bones and guts—the 
things that sociologists go probing after—there 
is also the mysterious and intangible essence 
which in a human being we would call the per- 
sonality, or perhaps the soul. And just as, with 
a human being, this is really the most important 
part of all that goes to make up a total self, so 
with a culture. It is what makes that culture it- 
self and not other. And yet we can never know 
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that inwardness directly. We know it through a 
series of generally held and shared notions 
which, in order to have a word for them, I shall 
call “myths.” 

For the sanity of the culture, and therefore for 
our own sanity, we need to be able to respond 
to these myths, and more than that, we need to 
feed them, to celebrate them, and to recreate 
them so that they continue to fulfill their func- 
tion. 

How does one recreate a myth? At a primitive 
level the answer is easy. You do it by reenacting 
the myth. You dance it with drums and song 
and sacrifice, and that is enough. Even among 
nonprimitive people we do this more often than 
we are aware. Take, for instance, the English- 
man’s myth of England. Ask him to give you a 
picture of England and he will start with a 
church with a square stone tower. Ancient 
tombs, shaded by even more ancient yews. Over 
on the other side the village green. Men playing 
cricket. Thatched cottages and a pub. Village 
pond. White ducks. Further off, a curving ave- 
nue of huge lime-trees—in America you call 
them lindens—leading to a half-hidden Pallad- 
ian mansion. Then parkland and hedged fields 
rising to a ridge crested with a long beech- 
hanger. Now, if you were English the scene 
would be as vivid on your retinas as if I had 
projected a slide for you. Moreover, in a few 
throats there might be a lump, and a mild 
vague surge of emotion might spread among a 
group of Englishmen contemplating this scene. 

But most of England is nothing like that. 
Many Englishmen seldom see such things except 
on the television advertisements—a very good 
place, by the way, to pick out the more super- 
ficial myths of any nation. I have the good luck 
to live in a bit of countryside which, give or 
take a few eyesores, is quite like the myth. I 
tend to drag my children out on long walks 
through it, and I have gradually become aware 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 


Jacob disguises himself as Esau to receive blind 
Isaac’s blessing. Illustration by Michael Foreman. 
From City of Gold and Other Stories from the Old 
Testament, retold by Peter Dickinson (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1980). Illustrations Copyright © 
1980 by Michael Foreman. Reprinted by permission 
of Pantheon Books, a division of Random House, 
Inc. 
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Absalom, his hair caught in the branches of an oak 
tree as David’s forces, led by Joab, battled the rebel- 
lious prince’s men. Illustration by Michael Foreman. 
From City of Gold and Other Stories from the Old 
Testament, retold by Peter Dickinson (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1980). Illustrations Copyright © 
1980 by Michael Foreman. Reprinted by permission 
of Pantheon Books, a division of Random House, 
Inc. 


that I am doing this not only because it is good 
for their lungs and legs but because I am trying 
unconsciously to pass on to the next generation 
a version of the myth. I am recreating it for 
them. Even when I fail to stir them from a ses- 
sion of Dungeons and Dragons and have to go 
for the walk alone, I am still recreating and cele- 
brating the myth for myself, and so helping to 
keep it alive for all of us. 

I’ve chosen a very superficial type of myth to 
begin with. In fact I believe the nature of the 
subject makes it impossible to go very deep. The 
more basic myths, like fishes of the lower deeps, 
lose shape when they are brought to the surface. 


“The sky was the colour it goes in those drought- 
season sunsets, polished brass, with not a cloud any- 
where. But as Elijah lowered his arms and his voice 
ceased, fire fell, lightning out of that empty sky, 
sheer onto the pyre.” Illustration by Michael Fore- 
man. From “Elijah at Carmel,” in City of Gold and 
Other Stories from the Old Testament, retold by 
Peter Dickinson (New York: Pantheon Books, 1980). 
Illustrations Copyright © 1980 by Michael Foreman. 
Reprinted by permission of Pantheon Books, a 
division of Random House, Inc. 


The change of pressure transforms them to a 
mass of undifferentiated pulp. You could draw 
an analogy with dreams. We almost all dream, 
thirty or forty times a night. Of these dreams 
we remember, at best, one or two, and those are 
the ones that come to us when we are almost 
awake. It may seem strange that a good half of 
our imaginative life—almost all of some people’s 
imaginative life—takes place so inaccessibly, 
and yet I’m sure it is very important to our 
whole well-being. Furthermore I suspect that if 
I were to devise a technique whereby I could 
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remember all my dreams, they would cease to 
fulfill their mysterious function. 

You could say that what I have called myths 
are the dreams that a society dreams and does 
not—cannot—consciously remember. And yet 
they are the inward part of those essential ele- 
ments that make it what it is. They are the soil 
on which the visible culture feeds—and feeds, 
not entirely but largely, through the medium of 
art. 

Let’s take another superficial example: Amer- 
ican detective stories. It’s best, by the way, to 
attempt to consider the whole subject through 
the minor arts. Major artists invoke energies 
more difficult to comprehend. Anyway, Ameri- 
can detective fiction excels in two modes—the 
private eye story and the police precinct story. 
Detective novels are ritual representations of 
how society solves a sudden disruption—that’s 
the murder and that’s why there has to be a 
murder—and sets itself to rights. The two 
classic American solutions are either to leave it 
to one guy with the world against him or to get 
a tight-knit team working at it. The private eye, 
and the police precinct. In mythic terms, the 
Lone Ranger and the Big Machine. 

Americans are said to be more conscious of 
the Lone Ranger myth, but to us on the outside 
it is the Big Machine that really matters. At a 
mundane level we notice that the games Amer- 
ica has invented—football, baseball, contract 
bridge—tend to become almost ossified by the 
elaborate systems that are evolved for winning 
them. It seems to us that America instinctively 
goes for problems that can be solved by a Big 
Machine—such as getting a man on the moon— 
and to ignore those that can’t and that America 
tends to think of Russia as a rival Big Machine, 
all geared to World Domination, but to feel more 
comfortable with China, because although China 
may be developing into a Big Machine too, a lot 
of the parts are still made of bamboo. At elec- 
tion times you have the dilemma of whether to 
vote for a Lone Ranger or a Big Machine Driver 
and tend to finish up by choosing a Lone Ranger 
for President and then asking him to drive a 
Big Machine. And so on. 

This has in recent years become something of 
a cliché, of course, but it was going on for 
decades before that and was simply taken for 
granted, an unconscious habit of thought, a 
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“He’s laid his arm about the beam,/ He’s bowed his 
mighty back./ For this one hour he has his power./ 
They hear the roof-tree crack.” Illustration by 
Michael Foreman. From “Samson and Delilah,” in 
City of Gold and Other Stories from the Old Testa- 
ment, retold by Peter Dickinson (New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1980). Illustrations Copyright © 1980 
by Michael Foreman. Reprinted by permission of 
Pantheon Books, a division of Random House, Inc. 


myth, in my terms. During all that time the 
writer who wrote and the reader who read a 
police precinct novel were not only celebrating 
the Big Machine myth but actually recreating it, 
helping to keep it alive. When the police pre- 
cinct novel runs ot of steam, fresh ways of 
celebrating the myth will be found. If they are 
not found, it will die. But it will not die because 
ways of celebrating it have not been found. It 
will die because it is no longer needed as an in- 
gredient of the culture, so the art forms that 
went with it will not be needed either. You 
might almost say that one definition of a stereo- 
type is that it is the corpse of a myth. 
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As the Huns battled, Silvester and Ariadne and the 
dancing bear found their opportunity to escape the 
Khan and seek their freedom in Dacia, now called 
Romania. Illustration by David Smee from The 
Dancing Bear (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1972). Illustrations copyright © 1972 by David 
Smee. Reprinted with permission of the publisher. 


Let’s take an example from children’s books 
now—perhaps from a slightly deeper level of 
the ocean. This has to do with what W. H. 
Auden called the Great Good Place. It can’t 
actually be true that all good English adventure 
stories end with the hero coming home, and all 
good American ones with him setting out, but 
sometimes it seems like that. This may be. be- 
cause in America the Great Good Place is over 
there, beyond the ranges, where there is wild 
land still to tame; but in long-settled England 
it is the acre where we have our roots, the castle 
and estate which our ancestors built and kept 
against both king and Parliament through 
twenty generations, until the wicked lawyers 


defrauded us of it. Then, with the help of cer- 
tain honest men and after dangerous escapes we 
proved our right and came into our own. (I 
wish I was still allowed to write books like that, 
dash it.) 

As a matter of fact, though, in a way I have 
written like that. The final chapter of the book 
I was talking about earlier—the one with Mrs. 
Jones in it. . . . I don’t know how to put this, 
but if I could write as well all the time as I hap- 
pened to during those dozen pages, I would be 
a tolerable kind of writer. They work, and by 
hindsight I think this may be because, quite 
unconsciously, I knitted both versions of the 
myth into one fabric. The hero is an American 
boy. He is clearly setting out. But he brings the 
token of a lily bulb to an Englishman, Mrs. 
Jones’s lover. I didn’t have to do a lot of descrip- 
tion, but the house and everything about it 
seems to me solidly there. And though nobody 
can be said to be coming home to it, the story, 
so to speak, comes home. So I ate my cake and 
had it still. Very nice, but not anything to boast 
about. A given piece of good fortune, the equiv- 
alent of a tiger day on the tennis court. 

I said earlier that each of us belongs to a 
whole number of cultures, all of whose myths 
we need to be able to recognize, celebrate, re- 
create. I belong to the culture of Western edu- 
cated man; to a culture of scientific progressiv- 
ism; to the culture of my own social caste; and 
to several others, both pop and elite. Some of 
these you share with me, some you don’t. Some 
you share with each other, and some not. But we 
all belong to what I can only call the common 
culture of humanity. I want to talk about this 
for a moment. 

You must have noticed how in a museum one 
certain ancient object in a glass case will sud- 
denly speak to you with a weird power, though 
it was made by a lost race whose verbal record 
is totally destroyed, and though all the other ob- 
jects in that case seem as remote and meaning- 
less as stars. The fact that it can so speak, can 
so declare a shared perception between you and 
its forgotten maker, carries a further potency. 
In the same way the ancient love song that 
despite the garblings of translation and the 
static interference of the centuries still gets its 
signal through sings to us now not only of love 
but of our shared humanity with all dead lovers. 
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These myths of common humanity are 
peculiarly difficult for the artist to cope with. 
That’s why they often embody themselves not 
in art but in some remembered and often retold 
historical event. I read not long ago of the death 
of Count Joscelyn of Edessa. He was a Crusader 
who helped in the capture of Jerusalem, fought 
beside King Baldwin in countless campaigns, 
was captured with him, escaped, swam rivers 
fully armed to fetch rescuers, and so on. In the 
end he was mortally wounded during some petty 
siege. While he lay dying, news was brought that 
his own town of Edessa was under siege. He 
told his son to take his army to its relief. The 
son said the army was too small to be any use. 
Joscelyn then had himself placed in a horse 
litter and, still dying, led his army toward 
Edessa. The news went before him, and hearing 
that he was coming the besiegers panicked and 
withdrew. When Joscelyn was told, he had hiri- 
self lifted down so that he could kneel and give 
thanks by the roadside. And there he died. 

Now why should I—deeply unmilitaristic and 
moreover regarding the whole episode of the 
Crusades as a blasphemous perversion of faith 
performed by permanently inebriated thugs— 
why should I, picking my way between those 
unlovely thickets, find myself ambushed by an 
accepting emotion as I read of the death of 
Count Joscelyn? I suppose, if you have that turn 
of mind, you could argue that in our primeval 
past there was a time when it was necessary 
that the older males of the human pack should 
be prepared to die for its survival, so that we 
have programmed into our genes an instinct to 
regard such deaths as admirable. The reason 
doesn’t matter, once the response is there. But 
what I want to emphasize is that there is some- 
thing else in our makeup that resists attempts 
by artists to take large and simple stimuli like 
these and embody them as art. If I had invented 
the death of Count Joscelyn and put it in a novel 
the passage would quite properly be dismissed 
as hokum. The point is that art has to work very 
insidiously and secretly if it is to fulfill its func- 
tion of embodying myth. Great artists such as 
Dickens can get away with things that in other 
hands would be hokum, but even he doesn’t by 
any means avoid disaster all the time. Most of 
us, if we are to do work that is any good, must 
draw from the huge unconscious of the society 
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Illustration by David Smee from The Dancing Bear 
(Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1972). 
Illustrations copyright © 1972 by David Smee. 


to which we belong, and do so without thinking 
about it. 

One final point, before we get back to chil- 
dren’s books and how they should be written 
and read. It concerns the worship of art as if it 
were a religion, and the reverence for artists as 
if they were priests. For a number of reasons 
over the last century and a half there has been 
a conspiracy to treat art as the highest human 
and social good. The chief conspirators have 
been the artists. They have used art to celebrate 
art, all the way from the level of abstract paint- 
ing, which is painting about painting, to the film 
which the audience won’t get the drift of unless 
they’ve seen all that director’s other films as well 
as all the Bogarts. This won’t do. It is an attempt 
to put art itself into the place of myth. Art is 
like a great cathedral with many altars and side 
chapels at which we may invoke varied and 





mysterious powers. If we perform the proper 
rituals, perhaps a god will answer, for good or 
ill. But if we try to worship the cathedral itself, 
we will find that all the shrines are empty and 
all the gods gone. And then the roof falls in and 
the place becomes a tourist attraction. 

By the same token artists are not priests. They 
are, if anything, plumbers. Their job is to con- 
struct an apparatus which will conduct a sub- 
stance from one place to another. Unfortunately 
all their tools exist and all their thinking takes 
place in a three-dimensional world, but the sub- 
stance with which they are dealing is a six- 
dimensional substance. Thus, though they may 
construct a perfectly valid three-dimensional ap- 
paratus, all the joints sound, all the flow-lines 
according to the textbooks, not a drop comes 
out at the far end. More embarrassing still, there 
are occasional artists who are congenitally in- 
capable of building a sound apparatus. It leaks 
from a dozen joints and wheezes and clanks like 
the radiator in the hotel bedroom they always 
seem to give me in New York; but still, for 
them, something flows out when you turn the 
tap at the far end. Even they are only plumbers. 
Bad plumbers, too, but lucky ones. 

Worship of artists is bad for art and terrible 
for artists. What’s more it doesn’t do the wor- 
shippers any good either. And yet, oh, the liter- 
ary luncheons I have attended, and listened to 
fascinating talks by major writers, and then seen 
half the audience dozing, as though culture could 
somehow be absorbed by osmosis if you just 
paid for a ticket to sit in the same room as the 
great man. Artists are plumbers. I hope you re- 
spect your plumber, if you can get ahold of one. 
But I doubt if you worship him. And if he 
doesn’t mend your boiler to your satisfaction I 
hope you stop respecting him. 

I emphasize this because I now want to move 
back to the question of what society can and 
should demand of the artist—in our case the 
writer of children’s books—and how the artist 
should respond. 

We'll start with the writer. There’s not ac- 
tually very much she can do. (By the way, don’t 
try to read any meaning into the gender pro- 
nouns I may use. They’ve all been computer 
randomized. We had a male tennis rabbit, didn’t 
we? Well now we've got a female writer.) If 
she’s bang on form, the question does not arise 


at first. When you’re on form the book makes 
demands of you—quite irrational-seeming ones 
sometimes—and you know that you would be 
betraying something if you didn’t obey. Unfor- 
tunately it’s very easy to deceive yourself about 
this. And the natural egotism of the artist, com- 
bined with all that artist-worship, makes you 
want to speak and argue as though the force 
were with you all the time. Whereas in fact it 
comes and goes. Very often you find yourself 
dishonestly claiming that you can’t alter or im- 
prove some passage because it was a response to 
a demand from the book, whereas in fact it was 
only a response to problems the book had set, 
and this was the best solution you could think 
of, arrived at, probably, after many trials. That 
sort of difficulty is really outside my scope here 
—I mention it because it is typical. 

But let us suppose something different has 
happened—the force has been with you but has 
resulted in something culturally unacceptable. 
Suppose my editor had pointed out to me that 
Mrs. Jones was a Great Earth Mother and we 
couldn’t have that these days. Or suppose I’d 
wanted to put a villain into a book and for per- 
fectly good, three-dimensional plot reasons I’d 
made him a black man, but that then dimensions 
four, five, and six had started to operate and had 
filled that figure with the demonic energies 
drawn from the lingering racial fantasies that 
still stir in the depths of the culture I inhabit. 
Or suppose Robert Louis Stevenson had never 
written Treasure Island, and that somebody 
were to write it now, word for word, and her 
publisher were to ask her not to make her villain 
a cripple. What should she do? It wouldn’t be 
half the book, would it, if Long John Silver had 
two legs. You might as well try to thrill people 
with a film called “The Clean-Limbed Person of 
Notre Dame.” 

In cases like this there will be a struggle, and 
whether it is satisfactorily resolved will depend 
on the ability of both parties to recognize 
whether they are dealing with a genuine case of 
the author being “on form’”—in touch with the 
hidden energies—celebrating and recreating a 
living myth. On the whole, in my experience, 
publishers are quite good at recognizing when 
this is the case, and authors less good at 
acknowledging when it is not. It is the layer on 
layer of people out beyond the publishers—the 
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Illustration by Wayne Anderson from the book The Flight of Dragons by Peter Dickinson. Copyright 
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people I call the mediators—I shall be coming 
to them in a moment—who are often less able to 
see quite what they are dealing with. As it de- 
pends on particular cases there’s not much to 
say in general about how the writer should cope 
with this kind of pressure. My general advice is 
that she shouldn’t even think about it until after 
the book’s written. Writing is the opposite of 
cookery. The timid chef may put too little salt 
in but can always add more later. Not so the 
timid writer. 

There is an opposite pressure on the writer— 
not the pressure to omit or alter, but the pres- 
sure to include or conform, to dea! with par- 
ticular subjects, to write in a particular way. 
Last year Ann Durell of Elsevier-Dutton’s was 
over in England and told a conference of chil- 
dren’s writers that our cultures were moving 
further apart, and that in particular what you 
might call the middle ground of imagination was 
disappearing in American children’s books. The 
choice now lay between gritty realism and out- 
and-out fantasy. I can remember the beginnings 
of this, when I was just starting to publish. An 
American author told me that his publisher had 
suggested a bit more grit in his books, and in 
response he’d put in a scene in which an adult 
had finished an argument with a boy by stub- 
bing out a cigarette on the boy’s hand. This 
being twelve years ago, the editor had then com- 
plained of the brutality. Now, of course, the 
complaint would be the other way around. What, 
only one cigarette? Make it a cigar—a whole 
box of cigars—and finish with a kick in the 
crotch, uh? That’s more like it! 

Whenever I read one of these books I am 
haunted by a strange picture. I see the author 
crouched at her desk, toiling at her tale of the 
teenage prostitute with the mother dying from 
heroin addiction and the father leading a jail riot 
and the baby brother running the numbers 
racket in the day care center; and I see behind 
her chair—not the prostitute’s, the author’s—a 
gaunt specter. Sometimes it seems to be the 
ghost of Cotton Mather, sometimes just Sam 
Eagle, but ever and anon he leans forward to tap 
the typescript with a bony claw and show her 
that once again she has let a whole page go by 
without a single four-letter word on it. She is 
not doing her duty. 

For these are deeply, ineradicably, puritanical 


books. They are saying the world is vile, vile, 
and it is man’s lot to be miserable in it. However 
upbeat an ending the author may contrive, it’s 
no more than candy icing. The cake itself is 
sour, but it must be swallowed. It is this vile 
world, and there is no other world, they cry. 
Repent, repent. 

The demand for fantasy contains the same 
message. If there is to be wonder and adventure 
and romance, let it take place in some invented 
world, utterly elsewhere, so there is no chance 
of these dangerous notions infecting the proper 
misery and vileness of the real world we must 
inhabit. 

In my terms—though this may seem an odd 
use of words—what we have here is an attempt 
to transmute reality itself into the status of 
myth, to get out-and-out materialism accepted as 
one of our deep unconscious dreams. I haven’t 
time to go into the reasons for it now, but just 
give it as an example of a large vague pressure 
to write a certain kind of book. More particu- 
lar pressures also exist. In England you hear 
a lot of talk about the committed writer. This 
does not of course mean that such a writer is 
committed to the task of writing. Far from it. 
The writing is secondary. The task to which he 
is committed is nearly certainly that of over- 
coming racial injustice. 

I ought to explain, in case you think you de- 
tect a sneer of some sort, that the problems of 
racial injustice and intolerance in Britain are just 
as deep seated and just as serious and complex 
as they are anywhere in the world, and that I 
regard the committal to attempt to cope with 
them as wholly admirable. But undoubtedly the 
notion of committal carries with it the implica- 
tion that other writers ought to be so committed; 
so there is a pressure on all writers, if only in 
the sense that a very moderate book dealing 
with these problems will be more widely re- 
viewed, discussed, and sold than a much better 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 


When the prince Mustapha told the Iron Lion about 
“Baghdad, that rich and wonderful city, whose 
richest jewel was Yasmin,” and a “vast tear” flopped 
from the lion’s eyelid, the Iron Lion’s fear of rusting 
was revealed. Illustration by Marc Brown from The 
Iron Lion (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1972). Illustrations copyright © 1972 by Marc 
Srown. Reprinted with permission of the publisher. 
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book about rich and protected children having 
fun. 

Can good books be written in response to 
such pressures? Either the more general sort, or 
the direct and particular? The answer obviously 
is yes, they can. But I think we must accept that 
the difficulties are greater than with the uncom- 
mitted book. The overt social aim is an extra 
barrier between the writer and the mythic ele- 
ments beneath the surface of society. Or to use 
my simile of the plumber, there’s a double lot of 
three-dimensional piping to be soldered in, a 
whole extra maze of circuits in which the flow 
from the other dimensions can become myster- 
iously lost or blocked. We all know, alas, how 
any moral crusade, however admirable, makes 
all-around honesty that much harder. This is 
particularly true with intangibles such as hon- 
esty to one’s book. You put, say, a band of wan- 
dering Sikhs into a novel to befriend your 
heroine. I did this myself some years ago. I made 
them too nice, too intelligent, too unselfish. I 
wanted them to be fundamentally good men and 
women, but I made them goodies, which is 
something different. They are slightly unreal, 
and the whole book is the worse for that. 

Still, it can be done. I think the most likely 
writers to bring it off are of two kinds—either 
those who are right inside the problem, who 
breathe its air and take it for granted, so that for 
them it ceases to be a barrier, or those who are 
right outside it, for whom it can then become 
almost a technical problem, thus freeing the 
unconscious imagination to perform its mys- 
terious function. The fatal thing is to be half 
committed, as I was with my Sikhs. 

Finally I want to deal with how readers should 
read. I’ve referred to two kinds of readers. Ob- 
viously one kind is the reader for whom the 
book is written. A child. But between the author 
and the children comes another kind of reader, 
whom I shall call the mediators. Almost all art 
is to some extent mediated, in that there are 
middlemen between the artist and his public, 
middlemen who to some extent decide what art 
gets where and how it gets there. But with chil- 
dren’s books the mediators are a potent force. 
It is their voice that is heard, louder than that of 
the children. When a publisher for adults is 
making up her mind about a book, she asks 
questions such as Will it sell? Will it add pres- 


tige to my list? Will I get sued by the CIA? and 
even Do I like it? The publisher of children’s 
books asks these questions too, but adds Will 
teachers want to use it? Will librarians push it? 
Will this lobby or that raise a scream about it? 
Will parents be persuaded that it will be good 
for their children to read it? Or at least good for 
the parents’ own social prestige if they have? 
That publisher is of course himself a mediator, 
but he has to keep half of his mind not on the 
reader to whom the book might eventually go 
but on the whole network of other mediators 
who must be satisfied if it is to get there. 

I am not complaining; the process is neces- 
sary, or at least inevitable. It is a question of 
how the task of mediation should be undertaken, 
and that in turn is a question of priorities. I 
described the document I got from the Media 
Evaluation Center as trivial, but as an example 
of how not to mediate it is far from trivial. What 
happens when the first question a mediator asks 
about a book is whether it is free from sexual 
or racial bias? 

When this happens, the mediator is undertak- 
ing the job as though she were the judge in an 
ice skating contest. First come the compulsory 
figures. The performer must demonstrate the 
ability to go through certain motions with abso- 
lute precision. Only then can the free-skating 
element—that part of the performance in which 
the skater actually speaks to the audience, when 
the curve of steel on ice, the poise of a limb, the 
glitter of a leap, cease to be mere gymnastics 
and become statements about the possibilities of 
human flesh and the nature of the elements in 
which we move and the transience of our mas- 
tery over them—begin. You’re only allowed to 
enjoy that after the compulsory figures have 
been completed to the judges’ satisfaction. 

Or to go back to cooking. We all prefer to 
have our food prepared in a kitchen free from 
rats and cockroaches. Most of us would choose 
tasteless but hygienic food to a superb dish pre- 
pared by a known typhoid carrier. But there are 
many around for whom hygiene is all, and it 
doesn’t matter what it tastes like provided it’s 
packaged in three layers of bacteria-resistant 
plastic. Is there not a danger that a child reared 
on such a diet will succumb to the first feeble 
bacteria that happen to get through? 

Earlier I likened the myths of a society to the 
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process of dreaming. Well, some dreams are 
nightmares. If nightmares performed no func- 
tion, surely the processes of evolution would by 
now have sieved them out of our genetic in- 
heritance. One mustn’t stretch this kind of 
metaphor too far, but it seems to me probable 
that society as a whole must also be allowed to 
dream certain necessary nightmares. How is the 
mediator to recognize these occasions? Certainly 
not by playing safe. That is death to all the arts. 
That is hygiene run mad. 

Nor is it to be done by allowing total freedom 
to the artist—particularly not in the case of chil- 
dren’s books. I believe it can only be done by a 
willingness, an effort, on the part of the medi- 
ator to recognize that he is in a position com- 
parable with that of the original creator. He too 
must—all readers in fact must—be prepared to 
open himself to the flow of the hidden powers. 
He must approach each book as though total 
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freedom for the artist really existed, as though 
everything were possible, as though the only 
question worth asking was “Do the powers 
speak through this book?” Only after that ques- 
tion has been answered with complete honesty 
should other questions be asked. If the answer 
to the first question is yes it may still be neces- 
sary to reject the book. It may be even more 
necessary than if the answer were no. Because, 
in my terms, such a book not only celebrates its 
myth, it also recreates it and gives it fresh 
strength. And if that myth is a nightmare, the 
nightmare may well renew its strength with 
every fresh reader, every fresh reading. 

Such a decision can only be taken after deep 
and honest thought, and deep and honest feel- 
ing. In Britain we publish about two thousand 
children’s books each year. Of these, how many 
genuinely speak? A hundred, would you say? A 
hundred in a good year? They are rare things. 
They must not come to be rejected on a series of 
superficial rule-of-thumb judgments, made semi- 
automatically by evaluators filling in forms to 
be fed into a computer. Very few of what I have 
actually called the mediators physically complete 
such forms, but more and more, in my experi- 
ence, are making their judgments as though that 
is what they were doing. 

I shall say little about the books that do not 
genuinely speak. I don’t despise them. Most are 
honestly and competently written. But I would 
suggest that anybody passing judgment on these 
books should be especially wary of those that go 
through all the right motions, which accurately 
tread the currently acceptable paths of virtue, 
perform well in the compulsory figures. It is 
these very books of which the next generation 
of evaluators, looking back, will groan and say 
“How could they? How could they?” It is the 
book that treads apparently dangerous paths 
that may turn out to be speaking after all, only 
we were not yet tuned to hear. 

Finally the question of how should children 
read? Much too much is already spoken, and 
argued, and agonized about this. I therefore 
shall say nothing about it at all, except that they 
should be left to get on with it. And good luck 
to them. 
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The Quest for Fairyland 


BY GILLIAN AVERY 





n December 27, 1904, an audience of 

adults at the Duke of York’s theatre in 

London responded to Peter Pan’s ap- 
peal by thunderously assenting that yes, they 
did believe in fairies. Peter Pan, that extraordi- 
nary amalgam of magic, nostalgia, and James 
Barrie’s own complex psychological problems— 
that terrible masterpiece, as Peter Llewellyn 
Davies was later to call it \—had begun its in- 
exorable career. 

There had been skeptics present that night. 
George Edwards, the musical comedy impre- 
sario, had been heard to remark, “Well, if that’s 
the sort of thing the public want, I suppose we'll 
have to give it to ’em.” Anthony Hope (of the 
Ruritanian romances), more laconic, merely 
wished for an hour of Herod. But in general the 
adult public was massively on Barrie’s side. 
Peter Pan might mirror Barrie’s personal preoc- 
cupations and dilemmas, but it also mirrored the 
taste of the Edwardian public, and in particular 
the prevalent cult of the child. It was a time 
when upper-class society used children as a form 
of interior decoration, when a young bachelor 
could give as his recreations in Who’s Who 
“horse-racing and children’s parties,” and the 
same young man could please his readers by 
writing about children as “white souls who 
know no past nor its remorse . . . who laugh 
through today, and under God’s grace are kings 
of the future .. . these dainty jewels of white 
innocence, these pearls without price.” ? 

The fashion for such extravagant affirmation 
diminished, though the devotion to child nature 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 


Title page from Peter and Wendy by James M. 
Barrie. Copyright © Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911. 


Copyright © Gillian Avery, 1981. 
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From Peter and Wendy by James M. Barrie. Copy- 
right © Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911. 


was to remain. It was rampant in the 1920s, 
when A. A. Milne was asking his readers to 
watch Christopher Robin at his prayers, and 
Punch week by week sported verse of the 
“There are fairies at the bottom of our garden” 
sort. By the 1930s it was dwindling to a con- 
cern—among the English middle classes at least 
—that the emergence into adulthood should be 
delayed as long as possible, and that children 
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“$0 it was that all the wymps at the back of the 
sun sat down on the ground and cried... .”” From 
All the Way to Fairyland: Fairy Stories (1898) by 
Evelyn Sharp. Copyright ©John Lane, 1897. 


should be sealed off from the realities of the 
outside world. 

It was the vogue in those opening decades of 
the twentieth century to denounce in Kenneth 
Grahame style the prosaic, Olympian view of 
the world, and to assert that children alone had 
the key to the meaning of life. (Of course Blake 
had said this long before Grahame, but he had 
not affected the minor literati to such an extent.) 

For the grown-up folk 

Are a troublesome folk, 


And the book of their childhood is torn, 
Is blotted, and crumpled, and torn.® 


This sentiment, expressed by Algernon Black- 
wood, was to be repeated over and over again 
in those years. For, to children was vouchsafed 
the gift of imagination in its purest form, and 
imagination had come to be venerated as the 
most desired quality in the literary ideal child. 
The first three decades of the twentieth century 
produced many studies of sensitive, dreaming 
children by writers such as Forrest Reid, Alger- 


non Blackwood, and (greater, of course, than 
either of these) Walter de la Mare. In books for 
children, the acceptable child was the one who 
understood imaginative games. Those who did 
not, like Albert-next-door in E. Nesbit’s The 
Story of the Treasure Seekers (1899), were dis- 
missed as hopeless outsiders. 

“It is impossible to say how terribly barren 
childhood would be without fairy tales,” wrote 
Evelyn Sharp, herself the author of many and 
the creator of a fairy species called “wymps” 
who lived on the far side of the sun. “We can 
only gain a small idea of that when we see chil- 
dren who do not know how to believe in elves 
and goblins, but are anxious to explain that the 
rings on the grass are caused by mushrooms, 
and that recent scientific research has proved 
Cinderella’s slipper to have been made of fur.” * 

This was 1891. Some ninety years before, 
Mrs. Trimmer had recommended that fairy 
stories should be banished from the nursery; 
now it was held that children should not only 
be reared on them, but that they should believe 
in fairies. 

You see the fairies dancing in the fountain, 

Laughing, leaping, sparkling with the spray; 
You see the gnomes, at work beneath the 
mountain, 
Make gold and silver and diamonds every day; 
You see the angels, sliding down the moonbeams, 
Bring white dreams. ‘ike sheaves of lilies fair; 
You see the imps, scarce seen against the moon- 
beams, 
Rise from the bonfire’s blue and liquid air.* 


E. Nesbit wrote these lines for “Dolly, who 
does not learn her lessons,” demanding “why 
must we clip those wings and dim those eyes 
with books?” and clearly expecting a roar of ap- 
proval. The good storybook child did see fairies; 
if not, then stupid grown-ups with progressive 
ideas were to blame. Arthur Ransome in “The 
Uncle and the Faeries” ® a short story written 
twenty-five years before the first of his essen- 
tially practical adventure stories, used a theme 
that was to be monotonously repeated during 
the next thirty years: the skeptics who have to 
be converted to believe in fairyland. Here, it is 
the uncle who is a true child at heart and “never 
forgot that faeries were really and truly alive 
and that it is wrong to laugh at them as if they 
were only shams,” and he tells Barbara (who 
“had been to school and come back full of wis- 
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dom, thinking and saying that faeries were only 
children’s rubbish”) how to see them. 

The accounts ranged from the utterly banal to 
the relatively sophisticated: from Enid Blyton’s 
“T’ll always love the fairies now, and oh! won’t 
it be fun to go to their next party?” 7 to Compton 
Mackenzie’s satirical account ® of the Newalls, 
parents who rear their children on progessive 
principles and surround them with clever 
mechanical toys and books with pictures of 
steam engines and airplanes. Mr. and Mrs. 
Newall never take the children to church “or 
bore them with stupid stories about fairies, or 
ghosts, or the heroes of the past.” 

These were the years of the fairy-spotters. In 
previous ages belief in fairies had been asso- 
ciated with primitive communities who lived, so 
to speak, close to the earth. In the early 
twentieth century the urban middle classes took 
them over. In Fairies at Work and at Play (is- 
sued by the Theosophical Publishing House in 
1925), Geoffrey Hodson described his fairy- 
watching much as an ornithologist would de- 
scribe bird-watching. Mostly he walked out from 
Preston in Lancashire to see them in the sur- 
rounding countryside, but at least once he saw 
them during a celebration of Mass (at Harpen- 
den, Hertfordshire). To the skeptical reader all 
the fairy beings he describes are amazingly like 
the illustrations in children’s books of the pe- 
riod; he must surely, for instance, have had 
Mabel Lucie Attwell’s pictures in mind when he 
spoke of the mannikin species, with their faces 
“like three-year old children, chubby and smil- 
ing. They wear a little green cap, the eyes are 


One of Agnes Herbertson’s fairy inventions, The 
Creepie-Man. Illustrated by Lilian A. Govey. Copy- 
right © Dean & Son Ltd., 1920. 
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bright and beady, and sometimes small pointed 
ears stick out.” 

It is the resemblance to the cheaper sort of 
fairy illustrations that makes the famous photo- 
graphs of the Cottingley fairies seem to a mod- 
ern viewer such tawdry and dated forgeries. 
These photographs, supposedly taken by two 
Yorkshire girls in 1917 and 1920, created tre- 
mendous excitement at the time. They were re- 
produced in Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s The 
Coming of the Fairies (1922) where he examined 
the evidence for them and, while professing him- 
self detached, was strongly disposed to believe 
in their authenticity. 

Fairies infested the dimmer sorts of literary 
and decorative art in the early twentieth cen- 
tury. ‘Practically every writer begins his or her 
career by writing a fairy tale,”® stated a 1934 
guide to writing for children, and such varied 
figures as the queen of Romania, Lady Cynthia 
Asquith, Maurice Baring, Compton Mackenzie, 
and Laurence Houseman all tried their hands at 
it. Walter de la Mare was one of the very few 
who carried the genre to a high literary level. 
His story “Miss Jemima,’ for instance, 
describes an unhappy little girl terrifyingly 
haunted by a fairy being who symbolizes her 
own worse nature: 





On the other side of the flat gravestone a face 
appeared. J mean, it didn’t rise up. It simply 
came into the air. A very small face, more oval 
than round, its gold-coloured hair over its wild 
greenish eyes falling on either side of its head in 
a curious zigzag way. 


But the concept of fairies as a dark and sin- 
ister force was de la Mare’s alone at this time. 
Even witches had become cosily comical, and 
his contemporaries depicted fairies as gauzy 
winged little flutterbies who existed to dance and 
play and feast off toadstools and, above all, to 
make children happy: 

There are fairies at the bottom of our garden! 

They often dance on summer nights; 

The butterflies and bees make a lovely little 

breeze, 
And the rabbits stand about and hold the lights. 

Did you know that they could sit upon the moon- 
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Title page from Round the World to Wympland 
(1902) by Evelyn Sharp. Illustrated by Alice B. 
Woodward. Copyright © John Lane, 1901. 


And pick a little star to make a fan, 
And dance away up there in the middle of the air? 
Well, they can.1! 


This poem by Rose Fyleman (1877-1957) was 
one of scores that she contributed in the 1920s 
to Punch, that sober and prosy purveyor of 
humor for the middle-aged middle classes. But 
it was certainly not intended to be funny. Rose 
Fyleman saw fairies everywhere. Especially they 
were to be found in the garden, dancing on the 
lawns, jousting on the gravel, sailing on the lily 
pond. Not only could you meet them sitting on 
mushrooms in the fields or running across the 
nursery floor (though Nurse would say it was a 
mouse); the perceptive would see them in Lon- 
don swinging down Bond street on a lady’s hat, 
or in Oxford riding on a motor bus. Miss Fyle- 
man’s fairies played forever, sliding down 
steeples, cloud-catching, sitting on the fountain 
jets. You saw their traces wherever you looked, 
for the skin of peaches was their flannel, beech- 
nuts their brushes, bulrushes their pillows, and 
willow catkins their muffs. They were even 
present at the Nativity: 

They clustered round the doorway 

To see the Holy Child. 


He opened wide His starry eyes 
And looked at them, and smiled.'” 


There was no end to the conceits that writers 
produced about fairies. Rose Fyleman visualized 
the moon as a great golden penny that the 
fairies unhooked and carried off to spend when 
their pockets were empty. “There are so many 
things they want to buy. Rainbow ribbons from 
the weather clerk for sashes, silken thread from 
the spider for weaving into shawls, pearl var- 
nish from the snail for doing up their wings, and 
little red feathers from the robin for wearing in 
their Sunday bonnets.” ? It was modish to in- 
troduce a note of coy sophistication: 

“Trains are all the fashion,” 

Said the Fairy in the tree. 

“They'll catch upon the brambles 


When we go for moonlight scrambles, 
And then where shall we be?” 


“At the caterpillar’s wedding,” 
Said the Pixie in the moss, 

“The dewdrops were so fizzy 

That all the guests turned dizzy— 
The Queen was very cross.” 14 


Surprisingly these verses appeared in one of 
the Joy Streets, the annual published by Basil 
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Blackwell between 1923 and 1936 as an alterna- 
tive for fastidious parents to the shoddy affairs 
that most other publishing houses poured out at 
the Christmas season. The emphasis in the Joy 
Streets was on fairy stories and fantasy. This 
was in the mood of the times, for the annuals 
and comics for younger readers contained little 
else. The appetite for fairies seemed insatiable, 
and publishers and authors alike scraped the 
barrel ever lower. The traditional sort were not 
enough; new ones were constantly invented. 
Agnes Grozier Herbertson came up with a 
Chimney Squeak, a Creepie-man, a Shoo-Shoo 
man, a Widdy Winkum, a Wuffly Worple, and 
many, many more. 

Fairies appeared in surprising places. Even 
The Schoolmistress, a very sober journal with 
much attention given to mental arithmetic, care 
of the teeth, and needlework, included a marque- 
try design featuring the fairy queen and her 
attendants and intermittent fairy verse: 

A baby knows more about fairies 

Than anyone else in the world. 


For once, in a beautiful garden, 
He was in a flower-bud curled. 


There was also a Navy Book of Fairies (pub- 
lished in 1916 to raise funds for a naval orphan- 
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Some of Rose Fyleman’s playful fairies. From The 
Rainbow Cat. Illustrated by Thelma Cudlipp Gros- 
venor. Copyright © George H. Doran Company, 
1923. 


age), to which Admiral Jellicoe contributed a 
preface which began, “The Bluejackets and Ma- 
rines who man the British Fleet don’t look much 
like fairies but they are doing much the same 
kind of work as fairies used to be credited with.” 
Fairies were used to promote Gibbs’s dentifrice 
—‘Mother .. . in the guise of a fairy tale this 
book is teaching thousands of entranced little 
ones to treasure their teeth.” They were also 
used to communicate scientific fact. 

This went beyond Cicely Mary Barker’s 
flower fairies ** which showed children botan- 
ically accurate drawings of flowers with fairy 
children inside them. In Edith Howes’s The 
Cradle Ship (1916) it is the fairies who tell Win 
and Twin how babies are born. Or rather they 
go no further than telling them that “baby grew 
in a silky baby-bag under your heart, Mother,” 
though at a time when many other books told 
children that babies had been brought across 
the rainbows or out of the flowers by the fairies 
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A scene from The Story of the Treasure Seekers: 
Being the Adventures of the Bastable Children in 
Search of a Fortune. Illustrated by Gordon Browne 
and Lewis Baumer. Copyright © Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1899, 


(a convention endorsed, as we have seen, by 


The Schoolmistress) this was remarkable 
enough. Win and Twin ask their grandmother 
where the new baby has come from and are told 
not to be rude. But mother turns out to be a 
fairy, and father transforms himself into one 
(amazingly, he chooses to be a red hot poker, 
which one can be tolerably certain was a Freud- 
ian slip rather than an adult joke), and every- 
body flies away to Babyland where the fairies 
show them how trees, flowers, butterflies and 
birds propagate the species. 

Fairies brought the babies; sometimes they 
also lovingly took them back again. “Little 
Nancy seemed to be ailing. The Doctor couldn’t 
say what was the matter with her. Perhaps it 
was that she was pining to g> back to the lovely 
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Country of the Fairies, which she had come 
from. At last she went away and we never saw 
her again.” ® There was during these years a 
yearning in those who wrote for children to pre- 
sent them with some sort of faith to replace the 
Christian teaching which had been implicit in 
Victorian books (even with writers who had no 
particularly fervent religious feelings) and which 
had become unfashionable. Children’s writers 
generally deprecated the “progressive” attitude 
—characterized by Compton Mackenzie’s 
Newall parents—which sought to remove all 
mystery and to base everything on scientific fact. 
They also recognized that it is difficult to preach 
an ethic convincingly in the absence of a faith, 
and so fairies became the new guardian angels: 
Good thoughts are very like Fairies; they fly 
around and around the world and only find a 
resting place in the hearts of those good and kind 
enough to receive them, and they would soon 
fade and die if there were no such people; but 
there are so many—for instance all the Mummies 
and Daddies and Aunties who try to make the 


children good and happy, for it is not possible to 
be one without the other; but the best of all is to 
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make your own heart a resting-place, by being 
kind and thoughtful and loving and giving like 
the dear Fairies we have been reading about and 
to make your own home, like our Fairy Island, a 
place of Enchantment.!” 


This new concept of the guardian angel was 
not just confined to the agnostic. The Child’s 
Own Magazine, for example, founded in 1872 
and published by the Sunday School Union, in 
its early years was filled with stories of how 
careless children got to love their Bibles, and 
how little boys who used God’s name in vain 
were cured by writing down all the Bible said 
about profane swearing. In 1930 the same jour- 
nal was carrying a story about Winnie, who was 
cured of selfishness by a little mannikin all 
dressed in leaf-green. 

Not to believe in fairies is tantamount to re- 
jecting the good, if not God: 

Once upon a time there was an old Cobbler and 

he lived in a little village; nobody loved him and 

he didn’t love anybody . . . and he didn’t know 

there were Fairies. He was dreadfully mean, and 
only thought of himself, and none of the children 
of the village would come near him, just because 


he didn’t understand Fairies; no child loves people 
who do not know Fairies.'® 


And conversely, by believing in fairies one 
will attain one’s heart’s desire, though this in 
the 1920s might be a very jejune affair. Fairy- 
land in Christine Chaundler’s The Thirteenth 
Orphan (1920) is a place where all wishes come 
true and you get chocolate éclairs and little pink 
cakes and gold bangles and a white rabbit just 
by wishing for them: 


When you've no heart to laugh or play, 
or voice to lift in song, 
Still keep your faith in Fairyland! 
Believe the vision true— 
And faith and love one day will bring 
Your heart’s desire to you. 


In the 1930s fewer writers were ready to as- 
sert that fairies were the “vision true,” though 
the same blandness and easy glossing over of 
the difficulties of life remained. Nor did the Sec- 
ond World War have the effect, as the first one 
had, of sending the children’s writers deeper 
into fairyland. In 1950 Cicely Mary Barker 
wrote in a preface to Fairies of the Flowers and 
Trees: 


I believe that many children would be glad to 
know how much of this book, and of the others 
in the Flower Fairy series, is true, and how much 
“pretend.” So let me say quite plainly that I have 
drawn all the plants and flowers very carefully 
from real ones; and everything I have said about 
them is as true as I could make it. But I have 
never seen a fairy; the fairies and all about them 
are just “pretend.” 


That she needed to make this distinction be- 
tween reality and fantasy demonstrates the sort 
of dreamland that children had been encour- 
aged to inhabit in earlier decades. 


GituiAN Avery, married to an Oxford don, writes 
books both for children and about children’s litera- 
ture. Her latest work, Childhood's Pattern: A Study 
of the Heroes and Heroines of Children’s Fiction, 
1770-1950, was published in 1975 in London by 
Hodder and Stoughton. She has recently been con- 
ducting tutorials in children’s literature for American 
students spending their junior year in England. 
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The Terraqueous Globe 


BY VIRGINIA HAVILAND 





idacticism laid a heavy hand on early 
a= designed for boys and girls by 

“guardians of the young.” From the late 
eighteenth century came stilted little volumes 
obviously intended to instruct. In the late nine- 
teenth-century burgeoning of travelogue series, 
mentors made gratuitous and unconvincing dis- 
claimers of aims to teach. If they did admit edu- 
cational purposes, they confessed to having the 
lessons “made easy” or, at least, inviting. 

In the eighteenth century Jedidiah Morse of- 
fered Geography Made Easy. Being a Short but 
Comprehensive System of That Very Useful and 
Agreeable Science. An advertisement for the 
first edition, issued in 1784, was included in the 
book by the publisher, Meigs, Bowen & Dana of 
New Haven, and states the author’s earnest aims, 
described in part as follows: 


The utility of a compendium of geography, which 
contains a concise, accurate and comprehensive 
description of the terraqueous globe, is too 
obvious to need a mention. Mankind are generally 
fond of acquainting themselves with the world, 
were it possible for them all to be possessed of 
the proper means; but geographical books have 
hitherto been too voluminous and expensive for 
the purchase, of by far the greater part of the 
inhabitants of the United States, which has, to 
them, been an effectual bar to acquaintance with 
this science. To remedy this, is one important 

end of this publication. But the Author’s more 
immediate aim is to facilitate the acquisition of 
geographical knowledge, in the public and private 
schools throughout the United States. He at first 
intended it as a manuscript only, for the use of a 
school under his immediate instruction. ... 


The same year as the first issue of this little 
OPPOSITE PAGE: 


From Jacob Abbott’s Rollo in Geneva (Chicago: 
W. B. Conkey Co., 1900). 
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volume—which explains maps, winds, tides, and 
clouds as well as the geography of North and 
South America—another educator, Robert 
Davidson, aimed to beguile young readers with: 


GEOGRAPHY 


EPITOMIZED; 


OBS 
TOUR round th WORLD; 
BEING 
A SHORT BUT COMPREHENSIVE 
DESCRIPTION 
OF Tas 
TERRAQUEOUVS GLOBE: 
ATTEMPTED in VERSE, 
(FOR THE SAKE OF THE MEMORY ;) 
srincipally defigned for the Use of SCHOOLS. 
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STREET, BETWEEN SECOND AND THIRD- 
STREETS. MDCCLXiXXIV. 


His introductory “To the Reader” is an apologia: 


If the following attempt, to smooth one of the 
paths of Science, and render it inviting to the 





Frontispiece map which folds out to face the title 
page, right, for Isaac Taylor’s Scenes in Asia. 
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Sons and Daughters of America, shall be found, 
on a fair trial, to answer this important end, the 
Author will be highly gratified, and account those 
leisure hours that have been employed in it, as 
well spent. 

Every one knows, that instructions conveyed 
in any tolerable kind of verse, are much more 
easily remembered, than when delivered in the 
most elegant and harmonious prose. 

An Epitomeé, therefore, of Geography (resem- 
bling a general Map of the World) in which the 
divisions and sub-divisions of Continents and 
States—the situation of Cities and Islands—the 
names and course of Rivers, &c. are pointed out, 
and described in easy and familiar rhymes— 
promises satisfaction and profit, not only to the 
young votaries of Science, but to every one who 
wishes to read histories, voyages and travels, 
with advantage and pleasure. 

To render this small System as useful as may be, 
great care has been taken, to express every idea 
with perspicuity, and at the same time with the 
utmost brevity. ... 


A quotation from Davidson’s verse makes 
quickly evident its doggerel quality: 


A going, a going, we'll set off in style, 
The wonders of Asia to see; 

We'll take our farewell of Old England awhile, 
And give a good jump o’er the sea. 

O’er Europe we’ve wandered, so won’t go again, 
But skip to the Black Sea in haste; 

Or Constantinople:—not there to remain, 
But get into Asia quite fast. 


SCENES IN ASIA, 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION 


OF 


Hittle Tarryp-at-Fhome Travellers. 


+O BO«.- 
BY THE 
REV. ISAAC TAYLOR, 
AUTHOR OF “SCENES IN EUROPE.” 
OQ One 








STEREOTYPED BY JAMES CONNER, NEW-YORK. 





HARTFORD: 
PUBLISHED BY SILAS ANDRUS 


The great burst of travelogue publishing in the 
next century provided such subtitles as “a peep 
at,” “rambles among,” “a geographical present” 
and such lighthearted qualifiers as “knockabout” 
and “zigzag,” to suggest carefree journeys. The 
first of a considerable band of guardians who 
served as guides for the young was the Briton 
Isaac Taylor, father of the famous Jane and Ann 
who wrote Original Poems for Infant Minds 
(1804). To his Scenes in Europe (1818), Scenes 
in Asia (1819), Scenes in Africa (1820), Scenes 
in America (1821), and Scenes in England (1822), 
published first in London by Harris and Son, he 
appended the euphemistic subtitle “for the 
Amusement and Instruction of Little Tarry-at- 
Home Travellers.” American editions of these 
little books had various publishers and dates 
from 1822 on. And there followed Scenes in 
Foreign Lands; or, A view of Some of the Most 
Remarkable Wonders of Travel, an Interesting 
and Instructive Book for Young People (Phila- 
delphia: W. A. Leary, 1843?). 

Following Isaac Taylor by several decades, 
Samuel Griswold Goodrich—known by his pseu- 
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From a chapter on education in the colonies in The Boy Travellers in Australasia. 


donym, Peter Parley—and Jacob Abbott opened 
the floodgates of travelogue publishing with 
lengthy series, including the latter’s famous little 
“Rollo” books. A cue to Abbott’s temperament 
and character and engaging the reader’s atten- 
tion at once in Rollo in Naples is Uncle George’s 
list of nine rules for two parties traveling to- 
gether. The first of these reads: 

The interior of the carriage, all the way, shall 

belong to Mrs. Gray and her family, and the 


coupé to Mr. George and Rollo. Mr. George or 
Rollo may, perhaps, sometimes ride inside; but 
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if they do so, it is to be understood that they ride 
there as the guests of Mrs. Gray; and in the same 
manner, if at any time any of Mrs. Gray’s party 
ride outside, it will be as the guests of Mr. George 
and Rollo. 


This was followed by rules for choosing rooms 
upon arriving at the hotel and for setting the 
hour for the next day’s departure. The fourth 
rule states: 

Any person who is not ready to sit down to 


breakfast at the time which shall have been 
appointed by Mrs. Gray the evening before, or 
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From Jacob Abbott’s Rollo in Geneva (Chicago: 
W. B. Conkey Co., 1900). 


who shall not be ready to enter the carriage at 
the time appointed, shall pay a fine, except in the 
case hereinafter provided for. If the person so 
behindhand is one of the children, the fine shall 
be two cents, or the value thereof in the currency 
of the country where we may chance to be; and 
if it is one of the grown persons, the fine shall 

be three times that amount, that is, six cents. 


Another cause for fines is elucidated in rule eight. 


Any one of the party who shall at any time make 
complaint of any thing in respect to the carriage, 
or the riding during the day, or in respect to the 
food provided at the hotels, or the rooms, or the 
beds, when we stop for the night, except when 
such complaint relates to an evil which may be 
remedied, and is made with a view to having it 
remedied, shall be fined one cent, or the value 
thereof in the currency of the country. Rosie is to 
be the sole judge of the infractions of the rule, 
and is to impose the fine, while Josie as before is to 
collect and keep the money. 


The final rule provides that “On the arrival of 
the party at Naples, the amount of the fine 








money shall be expended in the famous Neapoli- 
tan confectionery, and shall be divided equally 
among the three children.” 

Goodrich and Abbott were succeeded in turn 
by other New Englanders, the more literary and 
less prolific Horace E. Scudder (editor of River- 
side Magazine)—a writer whom the Atlantic 
called “the more serene and non-sensational 
story-teller for children’—with his storybooks 
about the doings of the Bodley family on their 
jaunts abroad and Edward Everett Hale and 
Susan Hale with their “Family Flight” series, 
which extended to such distant “flights” as A 
Family Flight over Egypt and Syria. 

I found it agreeable in 1949 to accept as a 
topic for my contribution to the Caroline M. 
Hewins honor lecture series (founded by that 
generous bibliophile Frederic G. Melcher, then 
president of the R. R. Bowker Company and 
donor of the Newbery and Caldecott Medals 
for outstanding works of American children’s 
literature) Frederic Melcher’s suggestion: “The 
Travelogue Storybook of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” He told me that as a boy in the late 1880s 
he had read and loved the travelogues being pub- 
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lished then in great numbers for young readers. 
In his introduction to my lecture (published as a 
monograph by Horn Book, Inc.) he called the 
genre “a fascinating but almost forgotten field.” 

I found surprising interest in these made-to- 
order, pedestrian storybooks as I began to con- 
sider their emergence out of social developments 
of their day. First of all, a taste for adventure 
was sending explorers on expeditions into en- 
ticingly remote and hitherto uninvestigated areas 
of the world. Zealous troupes of missionaries, 
merchants, tourists, and reporters then followed 
them. This was occurring within a period of in- 
creasing vigor in the creation of an American 
literature for children, and it was natural for 
storybook writers also to look afar. 

The more remote or exotic the lands traveled 


From Pacific Shores; or Adventures in Eastern Seas 
(Boston: Lee and Shepard, 1898), by William Taylor 
Adams writing under the name Oliver Optic. 


An Arab school depicted in Thomas W. Knox’s 
Backsheesh! or Life and Adventures in the Orient 
(Hartford, Conn.: A.D. Worthington & Co., 1875). 





Egyptian water-carriers from Thomas W. Knox’s Backsheesh! 
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by their stalwart and upright fictional heroes 
(and heroines, also, later) the greater was the 
potential adventure. Charles A. Stephens sent 
his Young Yachters to Iceland for a look at gey- 
sers and his Knockabout Club to the tropics to 
see strange flora and fauna. Late in the century 
William Taylor Adams, who wrote under the 
pseudonym Oliver Optic, dispatched his Boat 
Club, his Young Navigators, and characters from 
Our Young Folks Abroad series and his All- 
Over-the-World Library to Eastern Seas and 
“Across India” as well as “Down the Rhine.” 
His publishers promoted these books—“a blend 
of the amusing and instructive,” declared a re- 
viewer in 1881—as being “very numerous stor- 
ies” but “uniformly excellent in morals and 
literary quality.” 

In these end-of-the-century years, Stephens 
and Adams had contemporaries in the more ac- 
complished writers Hezekiah Butterworth and 
Thomas W. Knox. Knox’s lavishly illustrated 
quarto volumes were praised in the Literary 
World of November 23, 1889, as “the most at- 
tractive and popular form in which books for 
children are now made. The style is a cross be- 
tween the picture-book and the story-book and 
the story has a strong infusion of recent real life 
in the shape of travel or history.” 

Numerous wood engravings lent elegance to 
many of the volumes, which were often intended 
for gift-giving. Isaac Taylor is said to have sup- 
plied for his works as many as 192 engravings, 
made chiefly from his own designs. Sixty-five 
were publicized as adorning W. H. G. Kingston’s 
single volume, In the Wilds of Africa, a Tale for 
Boys, of which an early edition appeared in 1883. 
In 1889 Knox supplied 250 engravings and orig- 
inal sketches for his The Boy Travellers in Aus- 
tralasia (New York, Harper & Brothers) and 
provided nearly as many for a volume on the 
Orient and Middle East. The formal engravings 
used by Knox and Butterworth and others were 
obtained by the common practice of delving into 
publishers’ stocks of cuts—which led, of course, 
to repeated appearances of classic scenes of art 
and architecture. One reviewer in the late nine- 
teenth century even suggested that some texts 
were probably “arranged to fit the illustrations.” 

Titles and subtitles were devised to suggest 
glamour and excitement. Hezekiah Butterworth 
aimed to enhance the lure of his book on the 
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From Thomas W. Knox’s The Boy Travellers in 
Central Europe (1893). 








Great Northwest by calling it “The American 
Switzerland.” The equally productive Knox, who 
himself defined his style of writing as a combi- 
nation of “talk, observation, and journal- 
making,” was declared by a reviewer for the 
Nation to be entertaining and “superior to But- 
terworth and Scudder.” He gave to his Boy 
Travellers volume on the Orient and Middle East 
the rousing title Backsheesh! In his volume on 
Australasia he projects his lively manner as he 
describes the mishaps of a kangaroo drive: 





We let loose the dogs, which up to this time 
had been kept behind us, and they went away 
without any urging. The dogs are kept for this 
purpose, just as fox-hounds are kept in England 
and France, or deer-hounds in Scotland. The dogs 
a it soon overtook and pulled down a young kanga- 
Sy roo; this caused some delay, but not much, and 
A - | they were speedily put on the track of an ‘old man’ 
“Wy oem kangaroo, as a full-grown male is called. 
ny Ale bh 
Ry pp NM Knox’s The Boy Travellers in Central Europe 
S  eaaN 
} é Y (1893) has one of the boys describe a glacier: 


“A glacier,” says Fred, “is a mass of ice that 
flows like a river, with the difference that where 
a river flows one, two, or more miles an hour, the 
glacier only moves a few inches in a day, perhaps 
only an inch or two, and in winter hardly any 
perceptible distance. It is formed of the granular 
snow that falls in the highest Alpine regions above 
the snow line (eight or nine thousand feet), and 
accumulates in the valleys and in the clefts of 
the rocks.” 





The travels of Elizabeth Champney’s young 
Vassar Girls were less far-flung. Although, 
primed by high spirits and energy, the girls 
boldly ventured beyond the Mediterranean Sea 
to the Holy Land, most of their travel was con- 
fined to Europe. The Three Vassar Girls in France 
(Boston: Estes and Lauriat, 1888) shows the girls 
reacting in shock to the fact that cats and dogs 
were being sold for food: 

One shuddering glance was enough, though the 

market-women protested that they were patron- 

ized by the aristocracy, and that cat had risen, 

a large one costing now twenty francs (four 

dollars). Dogs were cheaper; and Melicent was so 

much touched by the piteous aspect of a Russian 

Skye who was offered for sale alive, and seemed 

to understand for what fate he was reserved, 

that she incontinently purchased him. 











From Thomas W. Knox’s The Boy Travellers in Descriptions of the Black Forest, Carlsruhe, 
Central Europe (1893). and Baden-Baden in The Three Vassar Girls on 
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“Dogs Were Cheaper.” And the shopkeeper offered to kill, skin, and dress one for the three American 
girls shopping for a Thanksgiving dinner abroad. From Three Vassar Girls in France. 


the Rhine (1887) demonstrate a characteristically 
provincial point of view: 


We decided to make the trip from Heidelberg 
to Strasburg by the railroad which runs through 
the northern portion of the Schwarzwald, or Black 
Forest. 

The villages which we see from the car-windows 
are very picturesque; the houses having timbered 
fronts, and queer galleries and balconies. 

Our first stop was at Carlsruhe, a sufficiently 
stupid town, named from the fact that the Mar- 
grave Charles of Baden-Durlach built a hunting- 
lodge here when all around was wilderness and 
forest. Baden we found more interesting. It is 
the most fashionable watering-place of Germany, 
and is sometimes called Bader: Baden, to imply 


that here are the Baden, or Baths, par excellence, 
and to distinguish it from other Badens. It is said 
that at the height of the season there are not 
unfrequently fifty thousand strangers in the place. 
The estimate sounds preposterous, but it is 
probably correct. We visited the Conversations- 
haus the evening of our arrival, and the next 
morning explored the dungeons under the Castle. 
These are very extensive, and were possibly the 
judgment-hall, dungeons, and chambers of 
torture of some secret tribunal. We were shown 

a rusty thumb-screw, and dropped some pebbles 
into an oubliette into which poor wretches were 
thrown. We heard the pebbles bound and rebound 
for nearly a quarter of a minute, and the faint 
splash which told that there was water at the 
bottom. We were glad to escape from this ghastly 
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A village in the Black Forest from Elizabeth W. Champney’s Three Vassar Girls on the Rhine 
(Boston: Estes and Lauriat, 1887). 
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Illustration by Carlos Merida from Patricia F. Ross’s Made in Mexico (New York: Knopf, 1952). 


Copyright © Patricia Fent Ross. 


place into the bright little schnecken-garten, 
where snails were formerly raised for the princely 


table. 


Much later, in the 1950s, a set of writings 
similarly intended to inform and also to enter- 
tain appeared—surprisingly, we might add— 
under the editorship of the distinguished New 
York City librarian Frances Clarke Sayers, who 
gave her name and attention to a series focused 
on a troupe of neo-Young Travelers. Her fiction- 
alized accounts differed, however, from the long 
earlier series produced by one commissioned 
author. She commissioned a knowledgeable spe- 
cialist individually for each volume. The coun- 
tries covered were not only those well known to 
children from their schoolwork—France, Hol- 
land, Germany, and Italy, in particular—but 
South American lands and the West Indies, 
Japan, New Zealand, Czechoslovakia, and Rus- 
sia. Although this series did not have a long life, 
its books were well received in their day. Accord- 
ing to one reviewer, the set made “great supple- 
mentary reading, but needs the balance of a 
collection containing straight factual materials.’” 

The short life span of the travelogues is proof 
of the transitory nature of such writing. Criteria 


for style and content in books for young readers 
changed. Critics and book selectors came to agree 
that nonfiction about countries should stand 
without fictionalizing, just as they were to frown 
on anthropomorphism in books purporting to 
inform about animal life. Modern publications 
with well-designed and uncluttered title pages 
dropped expansive subtitles like those spelled 
out by Knox in his books about the Boy Travel- 
lers. Fulsome minutiae in description also suc- 
cumbed to the criterion of succinctness. The im- 
portance of documenting facts was recognized. 

A look at twentieth-century books about for- 
eign countries reveals contributions from such 
notable authorities as Sigrid Undset on Norway 
and Harrison E. Salisbury on Russia. With 
greater emphasis given to design and illustration, 
first-rank artists were engaged, such as the Gua- 
temalan painter Carlos Merida, who contributed 
to Patricia F. Ross’s Made in Mexico (New York: 
Knopf, 1952). Other distinctively illustrated vol- 
umes in the same series covered China, Japan, 
Thailand, India, Iceland, and West Africa. The 
fictionalized My Village in . . . series focused 
chiefly on European countries and provided out- 
standing illustrative photographs. 
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Today writers of fiction from countries around 
the world are presenting fresh backgrounds to 
American children. A cluster of Australian lumi- 
naries—Patricia Wrightson, Ivan Southall, Joan 
Phipson, Eleanor Spence, and Colin Thiele— 
have emerged to claim favorable critical atten- 
tion. Titles in both nonfiction and fiction for a 
wide range of reading ages have become avail- 
able particularly about countries well known to 
children from school study or through classic 
literary characters. About the Netherlands, be- 
loved for Mary Mapes Dodge’s brave Hans 
Brinker and Lucy Fitch Perkins’s Dutch twins, 
there are today in print in this country twenty 
works of fiction, eight of general nonfiction, and 
three of history, while France, known for Puss 
in Boots and Cinderella, is represented by forty- 
seven works of fiction, twenty-four of general 
nonfiction, and nine of history. 

It should be noted in conclusion that the close 
rapport in America between the publishers and 
selectors of children’s books has allowed a con- 
tinued production here of books originating 
abroad. Republication or translation has resulted 
in part from the interest shown by children’s 
librarians and other consumers, the mediators 
between publishers and children. International 
conferences have created awareness of the kinds 
of books available. Rights to translate or repub- 
lish are bought by publishers attending the an- 
nual children’s book fair in Bologna, established 
in 1966 and attended by children’s book editors 
from an ever increasing number of countries. 

In part also exchange of books across national 
boundaries is accomplished through the bestow- 
ins, of awards. The Mildred L. Batchelder Award, 
sponsored by the American Library Association, 
is given annually to an American publisher of an 
outstanding work originally published in a for- 
eign language in a foreign country. And the bi- 
ennial international Hans Christian Andersen 
Medals are granted by the International Board 
on Books for Young People for an author’s and 
an artist’s total oeuvre. Published concurrently 
with the Andersen Medals is an honors list of 


one title per country for authorship and one for 
illustration. Outstanding translators are also 
singled out for honor. 

Geography today addresses itself to more than 
land and water—or maps, winds, tides, and 
clouds—and books for children “fond of ac- 
quainting themselves with the world” are many 
and varied. There should be something that 
“promises satisfaction . . . to the young votaries 
of Science . . . [and] to every one who wishes to 
read histories, voyages and travel, with advan- 
tage and pleasure.” 


Vircinia Havitanp served as chief of the Children’s 
Literature Center at the Library of Congress from 
its beginnings in 1963 to 1981. Responsible for such 
works as Children’s Literature: A Guide to Refer- 
ence Sources (with three supplements) and The Best 
of Children’s Books, 1964-1978, she also organized 
annual children’s book lectures at the Library which 
were recently compiled in The Openhearted Audi- 
ence: Ten Authors Talk about Writing for Children. 

She began her library career in 1934 at the Boston 
Public Library, where she became reader’s adviser 
for children in 1952, serving in that capacity until 
1963. A lecturer on children’s literature and a re- 
viewer of children’s books, she has also served on 
significant committees making awards to children’s 
books nationally and internationally, including the 
Hans Christian Andersen international children’s 
book award, the Newbery-Caldecott Award, the 
New York Herald Tribune awards, and the National 
Book Awards for children’s books. She received 
both the Regina Medal and Grolier Award in 1976. 

Virginia Haviland is a member of the National 
Society of Women Geographers and wrote her first 
book on The Travelogue Storybook of the Nineteenth 
Century (1950). Beginning with Favorite Fairy Tales 
Told in England, she prepared collections of fairy 
tales told in Germany, France, Russia, Norway, 
Ireland, Scotland, Spain, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Swe- 
den, Japan, Greece, Denmark, and India. In 1972 
she compiled A Fairy Tale Treasury. Other books 
that combine an interest in geography with an inter- 
est in children’s literature are The Wide World of 
Children’s Books and Children’s Books of Interna- 
tional Interest. After attending the International 
Federation of Library Associations and Institutions 
meeting in 1980 she traveled to China, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, and Thailand, returning with new ideas 
about the creation of children’s literature in those 
lands. 


NOTES 


1. Jedidiah Morse, Geography Made Easy (New Haven: 
Meigs, Bowen & Dana, 1784) was fifty-four pages in 
length and saw later editions up to the twentieth in 
1819. 
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2. R. M. Daly in the Library Journal 81 (September 15, 
1956): Junior Libraries, p. 45. 
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Why Study 
Children’s Literature? 


BY BARBARA F. HARRISON 





hildren’s literature warrants sustained 

critical attention as imaginative literature 

and as art. Students are interested in its 
nature, function, and particularities within the 
framework of general literature. They desire 
knowledge about it. They take it seriously and 
try to explain its essential worthwhileness to 
others. 

Matthew Arnold’s plea for poetry made in 
1880 can be taken as a plea for children’s litera- 
ture today—that it should be conceived of 
“worthily, and more highly than it has been the 
custom to conceive of it.”’ Standards must be 
high, for in reading children’s literature as in 
reading poetry “a sense for the best, the really 
excellent, and of the strength and joy to be 
drawn from it, should be present in our minds 
and should govern our estimate of what we 
read.’” Apologetics for the value of general lit- 
erature hold for children’s literature as well— 
for instance, dulce et utile and art for art’s sake 
—but apologetics for children’s literature must 
include and go beyond important questions of 
utility and pleasure. It may be that the reader 
knows in general what Matthew Arnold is talk- 
ing about in his essay on poetry, but the apol- 
ogist for children’s literature cannot be sure that 
the reader knows even vaguely that his subject 
is a great and varied body of literature with a 
history that includes folklore and fairy tale, my- 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 


“The merry friar carries Robin across the water.” 
Frontispiece from Some Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902), 
written and illustrated by Howard Pyle. 


Copyright © 1981 Barbara F. Harrison 
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thology, poetry, the novel, and the splendid art 
form called the picture book, in which illustra- 
tion and text blend to make a unified aesthetic 
whole. At best, it is a literature that enobles as 
does all art worthy of the name and cannot be 
categorized by using the ages of its readers. 
Children’s literature, like all literature, is con- 
cerned with human experience, with heroic pos- 
sibilities fulfilled and unfulfilled, with longings 
which are gratified and longings brought down 
by circumstance. Author Jill Paton Walsh tells 
us that “children stand in a different relation- 
ship to the flow of time. They are nearer the 
beginning. . . . They are the Lords of Time.” 
What intrigues and tantalizes is that their jour- 
neys are written by adults who have brushed 
the dust from the past and have looked long and 
hard at what they have found. They are wise in 
memory. They are magisters of memory, and 
the truths they claim are uncompromising. 
Critic Paul Heins says, “the term children’s 
(in children’s literature) remains a specifying 
term,” specifying that on at least one level we 
can assume the work will be accessible to chil- 
dren, that they will find meaning in it and usu- 
ally through the voice of one of the characters 
who is close to their own age.* This, of course, 
is how it should be and how it must be, but this 
specifying term has caused a great deal of con- 
fusion in the general regard in which children’s 
literature is held. It would be foolish to assert 
that because a book is accessible to children or 
published by a children’s department of a pub- 
lishing house, it is less a work of art or has less 
integrity of vision than a book published by the 
general department of the house. It would be 
equally foolish to assert that the blank piece of 
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Map of the northwest region of Earthsea from A 
Wizard of Earthsea by Ursula K. Le Guin. Drawings 
by Ruth Robbins, published by Parnassus Press/ 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. Copyright © 
1968 by Ursula K. Le Guin for story, Ruth Robbins 
for drawings. 


paper is less challenging to the author of a chil- 
dren’s book. Simplicity or complexity of lan- 
guage has little to do with depth of feeling, 
credibility, or integrity of vision. The Bible, 
which has engaged adults and children for cen- 
turies, is a case in point. Through the use of 
simple words and their extraordinary configura- 
tion in parable and metaphor, ideas are made 
inexorable. All writers are involved in the for- 
midable struggle of rendering experience in 
words. If the “Lords of Time” are their protag- 
onists, their quest is for a language immediate 
in its simplicity and profound in its ability to 
call forth meaning. 

Misconceptions about children’s literature can 
be attributed, at least partially, to the curious 
myth of childhood as an idyllic state free from 
burdens, to be prolonged and to be patronized. 


Adults who hold to the myth, some with sur- 
prising tenacity, respond to the literature as they 
might to a child—amicably, but as if it were no 
more than cute or silly. The myth is without 
basis. It belies human experience and art. 

The demands of literature for children are as 
exacting as the experience of childhood itself. 
Bridie McShane, the young heroine in Mollie 
Hunter’s A Sound of Chariots, is given to long- 
ings which she cannot name and which perhaps 
are unnameable. Life unfolds for Bridie in mir- 
acles of insight, in small and large awakenings, 
which enable her to tame the awesome grief she 
suffers on the death of her father and to begin 
to grapple with the swift and mighty passage of 
time. 

A school for boys is a microcosm of moral 
intimidation and corruption in Robert Cormier’s 
novel The Chocolate War. Cormier’s theme is 
expressed by T. S. Eliot’s line “Do I dare disturb 
the universe?” By refusing to sell chocolates in 
the annual school fund-raising drive, fourteen- 
year-old Jerry Renault defies the system and is 
devastated by forces he does not fully compre- 
hend. 

Ged searches for his true self, his true name, 
in Ursula LeGuin’s novel of high fantasy, A 
Wizard of Earthsea. His wisdom is hard-won, 
and ultimately he is brought face to face with 
his demonic self in the form of his shadow. 
Ged’s quest mirrors the journey in life; it is a 
journey which begins early and is echoed, in all 
its variations, in novels for young people. 

The study of children’s literature reveals the 
integrity of this art, the humanizing possibilities 
inherent in the literary experience, and the im- 
portance of literature to the education of the 
imagination. Through this study clear distinc- 
tions are maintained between literary issues and 
extraliterary issues, between pedagogical con- 
cerns and aesthetic ones, and between critical 
questions and questions of selection. Scholarship 
can and should be brought to bear also on pub- 
lic attitudes toward and knowledge of literature 
for children. 

The enormous range of books which have 
been and are being published forms the basis of 
our literacy and contributes to shaping societal 
and world views. In early America, literature 
for children was steeped in a harsh didacticism 
which ignored literary concerns. Stories were 
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“For long Odysseus stood with the bow in his hands, handling it as a minstrel handles a lyre when he 
stretches a cord or tightens a peg.” Reprinted with permission of Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., from 


The Adventures of Odysseus and the Tale of Troy by Padraic Colum. Illustration by Willy Pogany. 
Copyright © 1918 by Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., renewed 1946 by Willy Pogany. 
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Title page from Spiritual Milk for Boston Babes. Frontispiece from The Fables of Aesop, 1484, ““em- 

Photograph courtesy of Barbara F. Harrison. prynted by me William Caxton at Westmynstre.” 
Illustration from volume 2 of William Blades, The 
Life and Typography of William Caxton (London: 
Joseph Lilly, 1861-63). 


“The Gods turned away their faces in dread, and 
Anu created the Bull of Heaven.” From Gilgamesh: 
Manis First Story by Bernarda Bryson. Copyright © 
Bernarda Bryson 1981. Reproduced with permission. 


anecdotal, and mainly consisted of good acts 
rewarded and mischievous acts punished. Pun- 
ishment often was physical and caused by divine 
intervention, which was regarded as sad but just. 
A very popular work indicative of the times was 
John Cotton’s Spiritual Milk for Boston Babes. 
In Either England: Drawn Out of the Breasts of 
Both Testaments for Their Souls Nourishment. 
But May Be of Like Use To Any Children, 
printed in Boston in 1684. The title of one of 
James Janeway’s books, adapted for the Ameri- 
can market by Cotton Mather and published in 
Boston in 1700, also suggests the kind of read- 
ing considered appropriate for children: A Token 
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“Sir Launcelot greets Queen Guinevere.” From The Story of the Champions of the Round Table 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905), written and illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
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for Children: Being an Exact Account of the 
Conversion, Holy and Exemplary Lives, and Joy- 
ful Deaths of Several Young Children. To Which 
is Now Added, Prayers and Graces, Fitted for 
the Use of Little Children. The transition of the 
works was from religious and moral tracts to 
literature as art, from a form finding its major 
justification on utilitarian grounds to a form 
finding justification as art for its own sake, from 
a form shackled by its narrow understanding of 
childhood and by its singular bent toward ex- 
hortation to a form which continues to grow in 
its understanding of childhood and itself. For 
example, if the contemporary author-illustrator 
Maurice Sendak had lived and worked in Puri- 
tan New England, he would not merely have 
sent his young protagonist Max to bed, he would 
have tied him to the bedpost. In the morning, 
after he was untied, Max would have appeared 
before his mother full of contrition and remorse, 
with promises that he would never again cavort 


“It suddenly seemed to the little girl as though she 
were sitting in front of a great polished stove that 
had bright brass feet and a brass cover.” From The 
Little Match Girl by Hans Christian Andersen, 
illustrations by Blair Lent, Jr. Published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. Copyright © 1968 by 
Blair Lent, Jr. 
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Title page from The Only True Mother Goose Melo- 
dies, printed in Boston in 1833. Rare Book and Spe- 
cial Collections Division. 


around in his wolf suit, hammering nails into 
walls and chasing dogs with forks. Max cer- 
tainly would not have found a warm supper 
waiting for him when he awakened as he did in 
Where the Wild Things Are. 

The heritage of children’s literature goes back 
to rituals and to incantations and to drawings 
on the walls of caves and to the human being 
taking the precious breath of life as Enkidu does 
on a steppe near Urub or as Adam does in Eden. 
It is a heritage which includes the ancient 
Sumerian epic Gilgamesh, the Bible, the Iliad, 
the Odyssey, the fables of Aesop, medieval leg- 
ends and romances, and tales of folk and fair- 
ies. Countless versions of these great stories 
have been published: Charles Kingsley’s The 
Heroes, Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales, Be:narda Bryson’s Gilgamesh, Leon Gar- 
field and Edward Blishen’s The God Beneath the 
Sea, and Norma Johnston’s The House of 
Atreus. 

The search continues for the point in history 
when children’s literature began to have an 
identity of its own within the context of general 
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literature. In the mid-eighteenth century chil- 
dren’s books were first written and produced, in 
F, J. Harvey Darton’s words, “ostensibly to give 
children spontaneous pleasure, and not primar- 
ily to teach them, nor solely to make them good, 
nor to keep them profitably quiet.’ Author and 
critic Clifton Fadiman, in his essay ““The Case 
for Children’s Literature,” cites a number of 
earlier points of origin; for instance, the publi- 
’ cation in Germany in 1555 of Der jungen Kna- 
ben Spiegel (The Boy’s Mirror), which he says 
is “perhaps the first ‘realistic’ novel aimed at 
youth.” He points to Perrault’s fairy tales, pub- 
lished in 1697 in France, and to T. W.’s A Little 
Book for Little Children, published in 1712 in 
England. As a specialized field of inquiry Fadi- 
man says that it “strictly defined is nearly 300 
years old; less strictly, perhaps 500 years old.’” 
His convincing argument is that children’s litera- 
ture has a long tradition and a “traceable his- 
tory.” Students trace its history, study the rela- 
tionship of one work to another, and identify 
influences on and changes in the literature. 
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Frontispiece and title page from A Little Pretty 
Pocket-Book, printed in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
in 1787. Rare Book and Special Collections Division. 


The publication of Lewis Carroll’s Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland in England in 1865 is 
regarded by many critics as the beginning of a 
new era in children’s books. In America and in 
England, literature for children published in the 
late nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries 
parallels the diversity of the adult literature of 
the period and coincides with an unprecedented 
interest in books for children by such American 
critics as William Dean Howells. This was the 
period of the quarto, the series books, and the 
children’s magazines. It was a glorious period 
in which works were published by such literary 
giants as Robert Louis Stevenson, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Mark Twain, Louisa May Alcott, Kenneth 
Grahame, George MacDonald, James Barrie, 
Howard Pyle, Kate Greenaway, Randolph Calde- 
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Frontispiece and title page from The Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress From This World To That which is to come, by 
John Bunyan. Printed in London for Nathaniel 
Ponder, 1684. Rare Book and Special Collections 
Division. 


cott, and Beatrix Potter. This also was the period 
in America in which the works of Oliver Optic, 
Horatio Alger, and Edward Stratemeyer sold in 
the millions. It can be assumed that books by 
this triumverate were read by adults as well as 
by children. Their immense popularity can be 
attributed to the energizing of myths which ap- 
pealed to the popular imagination of their times, 
to stoicism, to loyalty to country, to a technoc- 
racy that would resolve all problems, and to 
the perpetuation of the American rags-to-riches 
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dream. The disillusionment with American so- 
ciety reflected in such works as Theodore Drei- 
ser’s An American Tragedy was not apparent in 
books for children. Writers for children main- 
tained an optimism and either glorified the im- 
perious aspects of Western civilization in realis- 
tic fiction or took the child to an imaginary 
frontier, as did L. Frank Baum, where straw still 
could be turned into gold. In depicting either 
seventeenth-century England or late nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century America, the very 
soul of the times comes vividly to life through 
a study of works published for young people. 
The books have sociological, psychological, and 
historical implications in this country and in the 
world, 

The scholar’s concerns are for literature that 
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has transcended its time: the poetry of William 
Blake, the fairy tales of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, and the traditional rhymes of Mother 
Goose. The concerns also are for literature that 
has primary value as history: A Little Pretty 
Pocket-Book, The (Renowned) History of Little 
Goody Two-Shoes, and The (Renowned) History 
of Giles Gingerbread. There is interest in works 
not meant for children which they claimed as 
their own, such as John Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, and 
Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver's Travels, and in books 
imposed on them such as John Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs. Scholarly inquiry encompasses stories 
by Kate Chopin, which appeared in Youth's 
Companion and Harper's Young People before 
they found their way into such anthologies as 
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Frontispiece and title page from The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress From This World, to that which is to come, by 
John Bunyan. Published in London in 1806. Rare 
Book and Special Collections Division. 


Bayou Folk and A Night in Acadie, and works 
by Mary Wilkins Freeman, Hamlin Garland, and 
Edith Wharton, which appeared in children’s 
magazines at the turn of the nineteenth century. 

Wonderful things were written in the 1930s, 
1940s, and 1950s, works by J. R. R. Tolkien, 
C. S. Lewis, A. A. Milne, Wanda Gag, Robert 
McCloskey, Eleanor Estes, and Laura Ingalls 
Wilder, among others. And today there are such 
writers as Ivan Southall, Katherine Paterson, 
Natalie Babbitt, E. B. White, Isaac Bashevis Sin- 
ger, Mollie Hunter, Lloyd Alexander, Virginia 
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Frontispiece and title page from The History of 
Little Goody Twoshoes, printed in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1787. Rare Book and Special Collections 
Division. 


Hamilton, Erik Haugaard, and Ursula LeGuin; 
poets David McCord and William Jay Smith; 
and illustrators Maurice Sendak, Uri Shulevitz, 
and Blair Lent. 

Writers for young people are energetic and 
daring in using structure and language, yet in 
the main they are loyal to story. They courage- 
ously venture into the realm of fantasy where 
they display both creative power and a moral 
intensity. Whether readers are in Alexander’s 
“Prydain,” Tolkien’s “Middle-earth,” LeGuin’s 
“Earthsea,” or Lewis’s “Narnia,” they are read- 
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ing about the use and abuse of power, the nature 
of good and of evil, the burden of the good, and 
the vulnerability of evil. The works are studied 
in order to interpret them, to make them avail- 
able to a greater number of people, and to per- 
petuate an increasingly remarkable legacy. 

Little attention is given to literature in ele- 
mentary schools across the country. Adults in 
our society are not familiar with titles published 
in the last two decades. Teachers are not famil- 
iar with various critical approaches to literature. 
Many teachers have done specialized course 
work in the teaching of reading; few have stud- 
ied literature for children. Yet children’s early 
experiences with literature have dramatic bear- 
ing on their ability to read, to write, and to 
begin to make sense out of a complicated world. 
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The Giant Despair. From The Pilgrim’s Progress, by 
John Bunyan. Printed in New York in 1899. Rare 
Book and Special Collections Division. 


Literature, which is inextricably related to lan- 
guage, to perception, and to the imagination, is 


fundamental to literacy and to humanity. Our 
purpose in studying children’s literature, in no 
small measure, is to improve the quality of 
literary experience children receive in school and 
in society and thus to improve the quality of 
their lives. 


In an important sense, the word children’s 
should be held in respectful abeyance during 
the process of study. To teach literature to chil- 
dren requires knowledge of literary and artistic 
criticism and history. Teachers need to examine 
their own responses to literature and their roles 
as mediators of the literary experience for chil- 
dren. 

In an age of growing technology and in a so- 
ciety more ambiguous than ever before in his- 
tory, it becomes increasingly important to value 
experiences which encourage contemplation. 
Authors and illustrators reflect on the human 
condition in their work and they invite readers 
to do the same. In Coleridge’s words, “The poet, 
described in ideal perfection, brings the whole 
soul of man into activity.” 

Literature allows us, as it does our children, 
to hold life in our hands, the whole and the 
parts, to gather the recurring fragments and to 
piece them into a coherent pattern. In reality, 
the knowing is often too long in coming. Litera- 
ture allows us to distance ourselves and to cap- 
ture the ambiguities and ambivalences of ex- 
perience. It informs us that although we might 
shake like jelly as does Bilbo Baggins in J. R. R. 
Tolkien’s The Hobbit, we are capable of answer- 
ing the call to life with courage and nobility. 
Literature makes us less frail in the precarious 
struggle. It cannot be a substitute for life, but it 
can help us to exact a greater truth from life 
itself. 


BarBara F, Harrison is director of the Center for 
the Study of Children’s Literature at Simmons Col- 
lege in Boston. The center offers a graduate program 
leading to a master of arts degree in children’s litera- 
ture, as well as a community program aimed at 
increasing public knowledge of children’s books. 
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Literary Criticism 


and Childrens Books 


BY PAUL HEINS 





made an interestingly paradoxical statement: 

“The truth is not that we need the critics in 
order to enjoy the authors, but that we need the 
authors in order to enjoy the critics.” But being 
a reasonable man, he went on to admit that 
“criticism normally casts a retrospective light on 
what we have already read. It may sometimes 
correct an over-emphasis or a neglect in our 
previous reading and thus improve a future re- 
reading.” Since C. S. Lewis was trying to dis- 
tinguish in his experiment “between readers or 
types of reading,” it might also be important to 
remember what Georg Brandes wrote to Hans 
Christian Andersen regarding critics: “A literary 
critic is someone WHO KNOWS HOW TO READ, and 
who teaches the art of reading.’”* Of course, if 
one knows how to read—in Brandes’s sense of 
the word—one does not need critics, although 
what they have to say may prove interesting. 
Obviously, if one is seeking ‘a retrospective 
light” on what has already been read, criticism 
may be not only valuable but important. 

The problem with children’s books and with 
the criticism of children’s books is that the en- 
deavor is beset with ambiguities. For obviously 
the criticism of children’s books can be mean- 
ingful to adult readers acquainted with such 
books; but what abc ut people who are not ex- 
tensively acquainted with them but who make 


|: An Experiment in Criticism C. S. Lewis 
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Illustration by Donna Diamond from Bridge to Tera- 
bithia by Katherine Paterson. Copyright © 1977 
Thomas Y. Crowell, Publishers. Reproduced courtesy 
of Thomas Y. Crowell, Publishers. 
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audacious snap judgments about them? To cite 
a single example: Although Bruno Bettelheim in 
The Uses of Enchantment gave his imprimatur 
to the meaning and importance of fairy tales, he 
dismissed ‘the rest of so-called ‘children’s litera- 
ture’ ” because “most of these books are so shal- 
low in substance that little of significance can be 
gained from them.’”* The term “most” is a 
strange word to apply to a body of literature 
which in recent years has produced such works 
as The Owl Service, Carrie’s War, Unleaving, 
Petros’ War, Bridge to Terabithia, and The Slave 
Dancer. In a sense, of course, C. S. Lewis was 
right. The criticism of children’s books will 
scarcely mean anything to people completely 
unacquainted or—at most—only somewhat ac- 
quainted with them. At this juncture the critic 
can only be an apologist and suggest, “Read ex- 
tensively and judiciously; discover for your- 
selves the children’s books worthy of reading 
and worthy of critical scrutiny.” 

Actually, there has long been a symbolic rela- 
tionship between books intended for adult read- 
ers and those intended for juvenile readers. It is 
well known that before genuinely entertaining 
works of fiction had been written expressly for 
them, children adopted The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Gulliver's Travels, and Robinson Crusoe for 
their own. And as time went on, such diverse 
writers as Stevenson and Kipling, Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett and C. S. Lewis produced works for 
children as well as for adults. At the present 
time many noteworthy children’s writers also 
write for an adult readership: Nina Bawden, 
Penelope Lively, Ursula Le Guin, Paula Fox—to 
mention only a few. Significantly, then, the de- 
velopment of the criticism of children’s litera- 








“I lived mighty comfortably.” Illustration by Roger 
Duvoisin from The Life and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe by Daniel Defoe. Copyright © 1946 Putnam 
Publishing Group. Courtesy of Philomel Books, the 
Putnam Publishing Group. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 


Frontispiece from The New Robinson Crusoe: An 
Instructive and Entertaining History, for the Use of 
Children of Both Sexes, printed in London for John 
Stockdale, 1789. 


ture in recent years, especially as found in the 
essays of John Rowe Townsend and Eleanor 
Cameron, has stressed the unity of literary en- 
deavor. Children’s literature should be consid- 
ered as part of all literature; the criticism of 
children’s literature should be conducted in the 
same manner as the criticism of adult literature. 
These principles may by now seem to be truisms, 
but they are based on a sense of justice as well 
as on a sense of aesthetics. 

To set up an analogy for the proper literary 
consideration of children’s books, I should like 
to quote a significant portion of Kenneth T. Tel- 
ford’s analysis of Aristotle’s Poetics: 

The supposition that art either can or ought to 
be examined independently of other parts of 

man’s experience was hotly contested in Aristotle’s 

day and is still the subject of polemical debate 

today. Most treatises concerned with art, in fact, 
do not deal with its intrinsic characteristics. That 
is they do not deal with the art object as such. 

Instead we find essays on art as the expression 

of various biological, sociological, political, or 

psychological forces operating on the artist. Or 

we find discussions on art as an instrument for the 

moral improvement of man, or art as a technique 

for eliciting various emotional responses in an 
audience. Aristotle’s position does not imply 

that such discussions on art are meaningless or 

impossible. There are in fact countless references 

throughout his work to the relationships which 
can be found between art and other things which 
form part of man’s world. But these discussions 
have other purposes than that of telling us what 
art is or what makes a poem, painting, or musical 
composition well or poorly made.® 


At the risk of raising the ghost of the New 
Criticism, I should like to suggest a number of 
reasons for the importance of considering chil- 
dren’s books as works of literature, at the same 
time remembering that nonliterary approaches 
need not be scorned or ignored. For certainly 


Ursula Le Guin’s A Wizard of Earthsea is struc- 
turally as weli as mythically indebted to Jung’s 
concept of the Shadow, and Katherine Pater- 
son’s Jacob Have I Loved derives its ultimate 
meaning from Biblical allusions and from theo- 
logical interpretations. 

In the first place, it is necessary to keep clear 
the distinction between criticism and book selec- 
tion. Ever since the 1880s when Caroline Hew- 
ins published her pamphlet Books for the 
Young, librarians have been motivated to offer 
children the best kinds of books; and although 
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Illustration by Wiliy Pogany for “A Voyage to 
Brobdingnag.” Reprinted with permission of Mac- 
millan Publishing Co., Inc., from Gulliver’s Travels 


by Jonathan Swift, retold by Padraic Colum. Copy- 
right © 1962 by Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 


the tradition has been somewhat weakened in 
recent years, the principle still holds good. There 
are some who think the tradition elitist, but 
they lose sight of the fact that democracy is a 
political virtue and not an aesthetic one. Ob- 
viously, the desire for the best in books must 
lead to the search for the best; and how can that 
search be followed through without literary 
evaluation? Lillian Smith’s excellent critical work 
The Unreluctant Years was obviously the result 
of a happy relationship between literary criti- 
cism and selection. 

A second consideration of the natural and de- 
veloping connection between children’s books 
and criticism might appear to be somewhat aca- 
demic. As a literary study, children’s literature 
is coming into its own and is no longer limited 
to library schools or to schools of education—as 
adjuncts of book selection or the teaching of 
reading. The historical aspect of the subject has 
aroused interest on its own account, and the 
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publication in recent years of such books as 
Richard Darling’s The Rise of Children’s Book 
Reviewing in America, 1865-1881 and Anne 
MacLeod’s A Moral Tale: Children’s Fiction and 
American Culture 1821-1860 has bolstered the 
scholarly reputation of the subject. 

But apart from the functional and pragmatic 
relationships between children’s books and their 
criticism, there exists a vital and necessary give- 
and-take between the two which depends upon 
the peculiar nature of this body of literature. 
Originally sporadic in production and for a long 
time didactic in intent, it did not—as is well- 
known—begin to enjoy a separate independent 
existence until the 1860s. Until the late 1960s 
children’s books were following more or less 
the course laid out for them a hundred years 
before by such works as Little Women, The 
Story of a Bad Boy, The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, and Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
As late as 1941 Elizabeth Enright in The Satur- 
days could express in the experiences and feel- 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 


Illustration by Robin Jacques from Gulliver's Travels 
by Jonathan Swift. Copyright © 1955 by Oxford 
University Press. Reproduced courtesy of Oxford 
University Press. 
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“Dickon came in smiling his nicest wide smile.” 
From The Secret Garden by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, published in 1911. 


ings of one of her characters the spirit of what 
may be called the old realism in children’s fic- 
tion: 


Mona switched off the light, leaped into bed, 
and burrowed under the covers. In a few minutes 
she was warm and cosy. The shade flapped against 
the window as it always did, and far overhead 
tracing its lonely path across the dark she heard 
the hum of the airplane. She was safe in her bed, 
the house enclosed her in a shell of warm 
security and all about, on every side, were the 
members of her own family who loved and 
understood her so well. She felt calm and happy.® 





The 1970s saw the advent of the new realism. 
The Pigman, Dinky Hocker Shoots Smack, Z 
for Zachariah, His Own Where, The Planet of 
Junior Brown, The Man without a Face are just 
a few of the noteworthy books produced during 
the era one is tempted to call the Age of Judy 
Blume. Much has already been said and written 
about the causes of the proliferation of this new 
kind of realism—the social unrest, the sexual 
revolution, the baneful influence of television, 
the creation of the category “young adult fic- 
tion’”—to name only a few. Suffice it to say, it 
is a realism unrestricted by taboos and conven- 
tions and propriety of subject matter, and it 
deals freely with sexual as well as with social 
and racial topics. 

Critics are well-aware of the two kinds of 
realism. For example, Sheila Egoff for her 1979 
May Hill Arbuthnot Honor Lecture chose as 
her title “Beyond the Garden Wall: Some Ob- 
servations on Current Trends in Children’s Lit- 
erature.” To her the wall represented “order, 
serenity, aesthetic delight.” Sadly she admits 
that what she calls the problem novel “has 
vastly extended the scope of children’s litera- 
ture, both in content and tone. Writers are free, 
as never before, to attempt themes of almost 
any kind.”’ Admitting the influence of this 
new freedom on writers such as Katherine Pater- 
son, Ursula Le Guin, and Scott O’Dell, Professor 
Egoff somewhat ruefully feels that “the problem 
novel is almost inherently inimical to the tradi- 
tional values of imagination and style.” ® 


If writers of children’s books are “free, as 
never before, to attempt themes of almost any 
kind,” it is obvious that the signposts if not the 
boundaries of children’s literature have changed 
significantly. The change, of course, has been 
comparatively recent, even if one thinks back 
to such a transitional work as Harriet the Spy, 
which was published in the 1960s; and whether 
this new freedom will continue to be the key- 
note of juvenile and young adult literature for 
a considerable length of time is naturally un- 
knowable. New approaches do not necessarily 
cancel old ones (think of the mice and bunnies 
that are still being glorified in new children’s 
books); and, as Sheila Egoff suggests, the results 
of the new freedom are evident in the works of 
capable, unsensational writers. 

The term “traditional values” is an important 
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“Uncle Henry looked at her, eyeing her sidewise 
over the top of one spectacle-glass.” Frontispiece by 
Ada C. Williamson from Understood Betsy by 
Dorothy Canfield, published in 1917. 


one to remember in evaluating the possibilities 
of the new realism. Ten years before Sheila 
Egoff’s lecture, Eleanor Cameron in her Horn 
Book article “The Art of Elizabeth Enright” 
made an ironically revealing statement: “There 
is traditionally more often the depiction of overt 
cruelty and evil [in the fairy tale] which children 


have taken for their own than there is in their 
realistic literature.” ® A perfect statement of the 
kind of double standard which separated the 
content and form of folklore presented to chil- 
dren from the form and content of the old real- 
ism. 

In addition to critical scrutiny, the new real- 
ism has aroused caustic commentary and rebut- 
tal. “Realism: How Realistic Is It?,” by Norma 
Bagnall, appeared in the Winter 1980 issue of 
Top of the News. The burden of her complaint 
about a book like The Chocolate War was that 
its “presentation of people and events shows 
only the evil, the ugly, and the sordid. It is not 
appropriate for young people because it presents 
a distorted view of reality and because it lacks 
hope.” *° Later, in the Fall 1980 issue of Top of 
the News, in an article entitled ““The New Re- 
pression,” Jay Daly defended the new realism 
by saying that “the only excuse for writing— 
or reading, for that matter—is to come in con- 
tact with something real, something that ex- 
pands one’s experience with life. It can be a 
positive or a negative experience; life is full of 
both.” ™ 

Now, to judge books—works of art—by their 
external characteristics scarcely does justice to 
them. There is all the difference in the world 
between Are You There, God? It’s Me, Margaret 
and The Planet of Junior Brown—two decidedly 
different examples of the new realism. And if 
we are to admit the possibility of tragic protag- 
onists, who made their appearance in children’s 
literature because of the freedom inaugurated 
by the new realism, we have to turn our atten- 
tion to purely literary questions, not necessarily 
and entirely to the principles of tragedy as laid 
down in Aristotle’s Poetics but at least to the 
consideration of a literary work as a work of 
art, as something to be grasped and understood 
in its own terms. 

Perhaps the most uncompromising expression 
of tragedy in juvenile literature is to be found 
in The Chocolate War. A book inspiring—as we 
have already stated—violent opinions, it is 
worthy of careful study to ascertain what really 
lies below its surface, which often seems over- 
charged with crude, violent, cynical, and sordid 
details. But the author is always clear about the 
distinction between good and evil. As reveal- 
ingly acute as he is about Archie, a twentieth- 
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century Iago, there is never any question about 
the boy’s villainy. If the protagonist Jerry finally 
tells his confidant Goober not to disturb the 
universe, what other statement would have been 
possible to him at the time? After all, Jerry is 
not presented as a saint. Robert Cormier was 
writing about a fallible young man whose ac- 
tions had to correspond with the aesthetic 
premises of the book. 

In one of her letters, Flannery O’Connor 
wrote: “I don’t believe you can ask an artist to 
be affirmative any more than you can ask him 
to be negative. The human condition includes 
both states. . . . I mortally and strongly defend 
the right of the artist to select a negative aspect 
of the world to portray. . . . Of course you are 
only enabled to see what is black by having light 
to see it by.” If such statements can serve to 
illuminate what is essential to literature in gen- 
eral, they can also logically serve a similar func- 
tion for children’s literature on the special oc- 
casions which demand them. 

In coping with contemporary publications, a 
critic may tend to be polemical, especially if he 
is dealing with such a controversial subject as 
the new realism. But fortunately not all of his 
efforts will be limited by the responsibility of 
coming to grips with current productions. Tradi- 
tionally, the critic—as C. S. Lewis suggests— 
“casts a retrospective light on what we have 
already read.” In Written for Children John 
Rowe Townsend did just this kind of service 
for English children’s books published before 
World War I: 

Robert Louis Stevenson and his successors had 


raised the adventure story to a higher status 
than it had known before or has known since. 


Rudyard Kipling was at the peak of his powers 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century and 
the first of the twentieth; and he was a writer of 
international reputation among adults, not a 
“mere” children’s writer. E. Nesbit, also at her 
peak, had excelled in both family and fantasy 
stories. Kenneth Grahame had produced The 
Wind in the Willows in 1908, and Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett The Secret Garden in 1910. Walter 
de la Mare’s first collection of poems had appeared 
... and Beatrix Potter had already done all her 
best work.!% 


As adult readers of children’s literature— 
whether for professional reasons or simply be- 
cause of a certain catholicity of taste—we also 
play a part in casting the “retrospective light.” 
We can admire the dramatic deftness of the 
characterization in Little Women or discern the 
surrealistic elements in Alice in Wonderland. 
We can discover that The Princess and the Gob- 
lin and Understood Betsy have lived not only 
beyond the era of our childhood but even be- 
yond the times for which they were written. 

This discussion has obviously been restricted 
to a literary point of view. Actually, it is possi- 
ble to consider children’s books from other 
points of view: social issues, reader response, 
anthropological, linguistic, or psychological sig- 
nificance. And literary criticism can surely glean 
certain insights from these nonliterary consider- 
ations. But as mathematics is considered to be 
the queen of the sciences, literary criticism may 
well be the proper topographical basis for ex- 
ploring the terrain of children’s literature. 


Paut Hers, former editor of The Horn Book Maga- 
zine, is adjunct professor at the Center for the Study 
of Children’s Literature, Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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Lives of Great Men 
All Remind Us... 


BY MARGARET N. COUGHLAN 
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... every child in America should be acquainted 
with his own country. He should read books 

that furnish him with ideas that will be useful 

to him in life and practice. As soon as he opens 
his lips he should rehearse the history of his 

own country—he should lisp the praises of 
liberty and of those illustrious heroes and states- 
men who have wrought a revolution in his 


favor! 
. "he thirteen colonies had indeed snapped 

the British yoke and gained independence, 

but the future they faced was uncertain. 
No nation before that time had come into being 
without a common government, currency, his- 
tory, military, tradition, set of heroes, and “na- 
tional character.” With consummate energy the 
new Americans, Noah Webster among them, 
sought to remedy the situation. They took care 
of the common government and currency by 
adopting a constitution. History they took care 
of by espousing all elements of the past, going 
as far back as the Garden of Eden and ancient 
Greece and Rome. American materials suitable 
for Americans, particularly children, were lack- 
ing. Noah Webster, while concentrating on 
forming American spelling, grammar, and pro- 
nunciation, found time in 1790 to bring out The 
Little Reader's Assistant.2 Along with rudiments 
of grammar, a “Federal Catechism,” principles 
of government, and two attacks on slavery, he 
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Washington shown at prayer in the frontispiece from 
The Example of Washington: Commended to the 
Young (1846) by The Rev. Joseph Alden. 
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provided stories of heroes from America’s past, 
including Columbus, Capt. John Smith, and Gen. 
Israel Putnam. 

Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and other publishers “Americanized” the chil- 
dren’s books they had pirated from England, 
changing, for example, British place-names to 
American ones. Jedidiah Morse wrote geogra- 
phies for children. The first history was most 
likely The History of America, abridged for the 
use of children of all denominations (1795), a 
slim illustrated volume with accounts of the 
explorers, chiefly Columbus and Vesputius, and 
sketches of the lives of Generals Montgomery 
and Putnam and other American heroes. 

It took an itinerant bookseller, an Episcopal 
parson without a parish, to create a hero capable 
of capturing popular imagination. Mason Locke 
Weems, perhaps the first American book agent, 
traveled the countryside, selling the books of 
various publishers, including Mathew Carey of 
Philadelphia. He was a colorful character—rid- 
ing in a horse-drawn wagon with a fiddle, ink 
horn, and books beside him; stopping in country 
inns; fiddling and preaching at weddings; and, 
at night, writing moral tracts and biographies— 
a romantic, fervent patriot, who saw in the 
death of George Washington an opportunity for 
commercial success. With characteristic ebul- 
lience he wrote to Carey on January 12 or 13, 
1800: 

I’ve something to whisper in your lug. Washing- 

ton, you know is gone! Millions are gaping to 

read something about him. I am very nearly 

prim‘ & cock! for ‘em. 6 months ago I set myself 

to collect anecdotes of him. You know I live 

conveniently for that work. My plan! I give his 

















The frontispiece and title page from The Life of 
George Washington: With Curious Anecdotes, 
Equally Honourable to Himself and Exemplary to 
His Young Countrymen (180°) by Mason Locke 
Weems. Although General Monigomery’s death is 
depicted, it is not mentioned in the text. 


history, sufficiently minute—I accompany him 
from his start, thro the French & Indian & British 
or Revolutionary wars, to the Presidents chair, to 
the throne in the hearts of 5,000000 of People. 

I then go on to show that his unparrelled rise & 
elevation were owing to his Great Virtues. 1 His 
Veneration for the Diety, or Religious Principles. 
2 His Patriotism, 34 his Magninmity. 4 his Indus- 
try. 5. his Temperance & Sobriety. 6 his Justice, 
&°, &. Thus I hold up his great Virtues ... to 
the imitation of Our Youth.* 


Carey apparently did not respond. But, know- 
ing that his finger was on the people’s pulse, 
the good parson set about, with patriotic fervor, 
writing a History of the Life and Death, Virtues, 
and Exploits of General George Washington, 
and making textual changes in each successive 
edition, for the slim pamphlet proved popular. 
At one stage he wrote rather wistfully to Carey, 
“There is a beautiful likeness of Washington in 
one of the Ladies Magazines; he was young, 
beautiful and interesting when that was taken. 
If you have to have that engrav’ on Copper as 
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THE LIFE 
oF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON ; 
WITH 
CURIOUS ANECDOTES, 
EQUALLY wonpchret ne pestdéiy AND 


EXEMPLARY TO HIS YOUNG COUNTRYMEN. 
1 he fe ite bs 
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A life how useful to his country Jed } 
How loved! while living !—how re’ 
Lisp! lisp! his name, ye children yet 


now dead! 
' 


And with like deeds your own great names ailorit._ 


» 
ae 
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EIGHTH EDITION-—~-GREATLY IMPROVED. 


EMBELLISHED WITH SEVEN ENGRAVINGS. 





BY M. L. WEEMS, 


FORMERLY RECTOR OF MOUNT-VERNON PARISH. 





PHILADELPHIA: 
PRINTED FOR THE AUTHOR. 
1809, 
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a Frontispiece to our little book it might have a 
happy effect.” > There was no response. In fact, 
the first editions of the pamphlet appeared with- 
out Carey’s imprint. The completely rewritten 
1806 edition—now entitled THE LIFE OF WASHING- 
TON THE GREAT. / ENRICHED WITH A NUMBER OF 
vERY / CURIOUS ANECDOTES, PERFECTING IN CHAR- 
ACTER, / AND EQUALLY HONORABLE TO HIMSELF, AND 
EXEMPLARY TO HIS / YOUNG COUNTRYMEN. A life 
how useful to his country led! How tov’p while 
LIVING .. . how REVER’D now vEaD! Lisp! lisp! 
his name, ye children yet unborn! And make 
your Father’s virtues all your own!—contains 
the stories of George and his “little hatchet” 
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At home with the Washington family. From Life of 
George Washington: Embracing Anecdotes Illustra- 
tive of His Character (1845) by Horatio Hastings 
Weld. 


(the little was dropped in succeeding editions) 
and of the cabbage seeds: 


To startle George into a lively sense of his Maker, 
he [Mr. Washington] fell upon the following very 
curious but impressive expedient: 

One day he went into the garden, and prepared 
a little bed of finely pulverized earth, on which 
he wrote George’s name at full, in large letters— 
then strewing in plenty of cabbage seed, he 
covered them up and smoothed all over nicely 
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The half title page from The Farmer Boy, and How 
He Became Commaiider-in-Chief (1864) by Uncle 
Juvineil [Morrison Heady], edited by William Make- 
peace Thayer. 


with the roller. ... Not many mornings had passed 
away before in came George, with eyes wild 
rolling, and his little cheeks ready to burst with 
great news. 

“O Pa! come here! come here!” 

“What's the matter, my son, what's the 
matter?” 

“O come here, I tell you, Pa, come here! and 
I'll show you such a sight as you never saw in all 
your life time.” 

The old gentleman suspecting what George 
would be at, gave him his hand, which he seized 
with great eagerness, and tugging him along 
through the garden, led him up point blank to the 
bed whereon was inscribed, in large letters, and 


in all the freshness of newly sprung plants, the 
full name of 


GEORGE WASHINGTON® 


In such a way young George was taught who 
his true Father was. 

By 1808 the once slim pamphlet had become 
a volume of more than two hundred pages. It 
was pure romance, for Weems, a moralist, saw 
history as a means to “seduce the reader into 
morality.” And so a myth was born, and a hero 
created for the young and “lower readers,” 
for Weems expressed the American dream. He 
pointed out that George Washington had not 
been born with a silver spoon in his mouth, that 
he rose to great heights because of his faith in 
God and his own industry and virtue. He was 
every American, and thus reflected America, an 
America where virtues were honored and prac- 
ticed; if they were not, Americans convinced 
themselves that they were. The true American 
was like Washington: devout, truthful, pious; 
faithful in all undertakings, attentive to his duty, 
industrious, calm, wise, impartial in judgment; 
just, fair, generous, always master of himself, 
and protective of the poor and lowly. Industry, 
virtue, piety, moral principles’—these were im- 
portant and were reflected in writings for both 
old and young. Not ignored were the dire con- 
sequences that befell those who failed to culti- 
vate virtue. 

Weems had a lively, colorful style. The young 
reader could skip the moralizing and revel in 
dramatic descriptions of events, such as, “the 
French, pouring down from the lakes of Canada, 
thick as autumnal geese,” *® or “The news was 
brought to Britain’s king just as he had dis- 
patched his pudding, and sat, right royally amus- 
ing himself with a slice of Gloucester and a nip 
of ale. From the lips of the king down fell the 
luckless cheese... .”° and “A famous Indian 
warrior, who acted a leading part in that bloody 
tragedy, was often heard to swear, that ‘Wash- 
ington was not born to be killed by a bullet! 
For,’ continued he, ‘I had seventeen fair fires at 
him with my rifle, and after all could not bring 
him to the ground!’ ” ?° Other memorable “anec- 
dotes” dealt with the prophetic dream of Wash- 
ington’s mother, Mary Ball; a story of the 
Quaker who saw Washington at Valley Forge 
on his knees in prayer; and an account of Wash- 
ington’s ascent into heaven. The biography was 
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The frontispiece and title page, with inspirational 
message, from The Life of Benjamin Franklin: With 
Many Choice Anecdotes and Admirable Sayings of 
This Great Man, Never Before Published by Any of 
His Biographers (1822) by Mason Locke Weems. 


built on incidents—many the fruit of Weems’s 
imagination—each of which revealed a trait in 
the hero’s character. Although the work was 
ridiculed by the educated and sophisticated, it 
was enormously successful, pleasing well the 
taste of a people preoccupied with piety and 
morality—in principle, if not in practice. 

Weems followed this work with lives of 
Francis Marion (based on material given him by 
Brig. Gen. P. Horry, who came to be greatly 
displeased with Weems for turning the book 
into a romance), Benjamin Franklin (to whom he 
gave “a truly Christian spirit’”),"’ and William 
Penn (about whom not even Weems could con- 
coct a memorable anecdote). Of these the one 
about Marion was the most successful. 

A sampling of Library of Congress holdings 
of nineteenth-century juvenile biographies re- 
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ADMIRABLE SAYINGS 


OF THIS : 
_ 


GREAT MAN, 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED BY ANY OF HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 


BY M. L. WEEMS, 
AUTHOR OF THE LIFE oF WASHINGTON. 


THE SIXTH EDITION. 


“Sage Franklin next arose in cheerful mien, 
And smil’d, unyuffied, o’er the solemn se ne; 
: a wreath was braced, 


h 
all arts tha’ a mortal graced, 


alin of 
Seneath him lay the seeptre kings nad borne 
Aud crowns and laurels from their temples torn, . 
=> 
Philadelphia: 
iW, ©, CAREY & L. LEA—CHESNUT-STREET 
1822. 


veals that a certain predilection existed then for 
the lives of poor men who rose to great elevation 
because they, like Washington, were pious, pa- 
triotic, industrious, and virtuous. Washington 
appears to have been a favorite subject. His 
moral virtues were pounded into the young by 
a number of writers whose chief source for in- 
cident was Weems, though credit was not always 
given him. Morrison Heady, in his The Farmer 
Boy, and How He Became Commander-in-Chief, 
exhorts the youth of his day: 
Like him, be industrious in your habits, diligent 
in your studies, polite in your manners, orderly in 
your dress, peaceable in your disposition, upright 
in your dealings, faithful in your friendships, 
patient under trials, persevering under difficulties, 
strangers to covetousness, content with little, 
moderate with much, generous, self-denying, 
courageous in well-doing, pure in heart, devout in 
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Franklin the Printer Franklin the Statesman 


Benjamin Franklin at his various occupations, from Pictorial Life of Benjamin Franklin: 
Embracing Anecdotes Illustrative of His Character (1846). 
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Franklin’s Kite Experiment 
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Jackson’s Presence of Mind 


From Pictorial Life of Andrew Jackson: Embracing 
Anecdotes, Illustrative of His Character. For Young 
People (1845) by The Author of “Life of Washing- 
ton.” 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 

Abraham Lincoln leaving home for his first day at 
school. From The Pioneer Boy, and How He Became 
President (1863) by William Makepeace Thayer. 


spirit, modest before men, reverent to your par- 
ents, respectful to your superiors, humble before 
God; and, like him, let the clear light of truth 
shine forth in all your words, in all your actions, 
in all your looks and gestures, in all your secret 
thoughts, and in your very souls. Be all this, that 
men may reverence you, that angels may honor 
you, that God may bless and reward you.” 


However, not every poor boy who achieved 
honor was like Washington in all his virtues. 
Benjamin Franklin, for one, distressed his biog- 
raphers (with the possible exception of Parson 
Weems) because of his attitude toward religion, 
or at least that which was accepted by the people 
as religion. John Frost, a schoolmaster, reveals 
the dilemma in his 1846 Pictorial Life of Ben- 
jamin Franklin; Embracing Anecdotes IIlustra- 
tive of His Character: 

We have not presented him as a perfect model 

for imitation, for such a model is to be found in 

no human being. . . .!° Industry, FRuGAuIty, 

INTEGRITY—Ssuch are the leading lessons of FRANK- 

Lin’s Lire. From them, all other virtues, under 

Providence, are derived. But the foundation of all 

virtue is trust in God, and prayer for His as- 

sistance: the reward of all is gratitude to that 

Heavenly Father, who has made, in his wisdom, 

our habitual acknowledgement of his mercies 

the greatest and best mode of enjoying them." 


What biographies were there for girls? Stories 
and moral tracts abounded, but lives of women 
were few. The Rev. Joseph Alden has the pious 
papa in The Example of Washington (1846), 
tell his young daughter, who complains that she 
cannot be like Washington, that though she is 
a girl she can indeed be like him “in a great 
many things.” Jacob Abbott, from the late 
1840s on, included women in his famous his- 
tories, devoting volumes to Queen Elizabeth 
of England, Josephine, Margaret of Anjou, Mary 
Queen of Scots, and Madame Roland. As with 
his histories for boys he indicated, when appro- 
priate, flaws in character. 

Perhaps Samuel Goodrich reveals best the 
social conflict in the preface to his Lives of Cele- 
brated Women: 


It is an oft-quoted proposition of Rousseau, 
that “the glory of woman lies in being unknown.” 


It may indeed be true that the happiness of 
women is generally to be found in the quiet of the 
domestic circle; but that all, without distinction, 
should be confined to it, and that whenever one of 
the sex departs from it, she departs from her 
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Mrs. George Washington 


From Lives of Celebrated Women (1844) by The 
Author of Peter Parley’s Tales. 


allotted sphere, is no more true than a similar 
proposition would be of men... . 
If woman is only to be a housewife, why are 
gifts bestowed upon her, that make her often the 
rival, and sometimes the master, of the other sex, 
even in the higher walks of ambition? .. . In 
short, shall we, in Christian countries, who make 
it our boast that we have elevated woman to free 
companionship with man, still look backward, 
return to the selfish philosophy of the Turk, shut 
woman up in the harem, and gloss over our 
despotism by quotations from the Swiss Diogenes? 
While we repeat that, in general, women con- 
sult their true dignity and happiness by seeking a 
quiet domestic career, we still maintain that such 
among them as have endowments suited to exert 
a happy influence upon mankind at large, are as 
truly fulfilling their duty and their destiny, by 
giving them scope, as are the other sex in doing 
the same under the like circumstances.’® 


In The Poor Girl and True Woman; or, Ele- 
ments of Woman’s Success Drawn from the Life 
of Mary Lyon and Others; a Book for Girls 
(1859), William Makepeace Thayer shows his 


uneasiness: The Maid of Orleans 
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Miss Lyon was not a perfect woman, and there- 
fore she is not a perfect model for girls. Yet she 
possessed a rare combination of qualities, such as 
are indispensable to a high order of character, 
and which will secure a good degree of success to 
any girl who will really imitate her, whatever may 
be her sphere of effort. It is believed that girls, no 
less than boys, must possess certain elements of 
character, if they would succeed in the stations 
they occupy. ... 

Miss Lyon was never a wife or mother, and 
therefore we cannot speak of her in these 
important aspects of the True Woman; 

Much has been written for boys concerning the 
way to success; but little has been penned for 
girls, as if they had nothing to do with the 
subject. But if there is such a thing as success in 
forming character, and in housekeeping, mantua- 
making, teaching music, learning, and the multi- 
tude of other matters that claim the attention of 
women, then the subject is as important to them 
as to boys. 

The author hopes that the volume will assist 
girls in cultivating the highest virtues, and in 
prosecuting the work of life with credit to them- 
selves, and acceptance to God.!” 


The close of the Civil War, the Centennial, 
and success in the war against Spain produced 
a spate of biographies. Still popular was the 
theme of the poor boy rising from log cabin to 


greatness. New subjects included Abraham Lin- 
coln, Ulysses S. Grant, James A. Garfield, and 
William McKinley, the last hailed by Edward 
S. Ellis in his Life of William McKinley as “the 


sturdy boy, endowed by nature and birth with 
a stout heart and a wise head, [who] worked his 
way upward inch by inch until by grit he 
reached the top, and from the uppermost round 
of the ladder stepped into the sky.” 

In spite of political corruption, scandals, and 
social injustices, nineteenth-century writers for 
the young continued to persuade themselves and 
their audience that piety and high moral princi- 
ples were honored, practiced—and rewarded. 
This American dream, further developed by 
Horatio Alger and others in stories for boys, 
unfailingly enticed writers to echo 
Weems’s exhortation to youth: 


Parson 


Young Reader! go thy way, think of Washing- 
ton, and Hore. Though humble thy birth, low thy 
fortune, and few thy friends, still think of 
Washington, and nore. Like him, honour thy 
God, and delight in glorious toil; then, like him, 
“thou shalt stand before kings; thou shalt not 
stand before common men.” 19 
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The Sleuth- 
Then and Now 


BY MARGERY FISHER 





ystery and secret are words that prolif- 
Me in any index of children’s books, 

and a high percentage of young heroes 
and heroines in fiction would qualify as amateur 
sleuths. All the same, the specific subdivision of 
detective fiction, with its balance of crime and 
conundrum, of entertainment and social com- 
ment, is not easily scaled down to junior form. 
Too much of reality must be sacrificed, too much 
improbability injected, in order that boys and 
girls may make their lighthearted forays into 
detection undisturbed by adult interference. 
Junior investigators have held their own in the 
field of adventure story for at least four dec- 
ades, but the present-day taste for realism (im- 
plying details “of an unpleasant or sordid char- 
acter,” as the dictionary has it) has forced a 
closer look at the carefree attitudes and incom- 
petent crooks of the postwar junior thriller, 
which, after all, only followed the prevailing 
artificiality of the adult genre. 

How far can a story of detection and crime 
retain any emotional depth or social meaning 
when it is directed to readers between the ages 
of nine and fourteen? There is, of course, a 
compromise solution. Given an adult rather than 
a young hero, within a junior context of reader- 
ship, the whole approach can be simplified in a 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 

“That man in the checkered suit—he looks like the 
thief!’ Nancy exclaimed.” Frontispiece from The 
Secret of the Wooden Lady by Carolyn Keene. Copy- 
right © 1950 by Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. Reproduced 
courtesy of Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 
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less drastic manner. As long ago as 1955, Henry 
Treece introduced to the young a certain Gordon 
Stewart, a private investigator in his early twen- 
ties, fresh from university and the wartime 
R.A.F. Not long after the probationary mission 
described in Ask for King Billy (1955), Gordon’s 
boss accorded to him 100 percent courage and 
50 percent organizing ability. Stewart’s impet- 
uous nature made him a congenial hero for the 
young, but he was never presented as a sur- 
rogate child. Treece was writing mainly for the 
kind of grammar school pupils in the early teens 
that he himself had taught (and to whom the 
stories were originally told), and in their mature 
style and design his books lead on naturally to 
novels like those of John Buchan. Indeed, 
there are echoes of the Hannay tales as Stewart 
enters upon chases and escapes in Guernsey in 
Don’t Expect Any Mercy (1958), in Spain in 
Killer in Dark Glasses (1965), and in Lincoln- 
shire in Bang You’re Dead (1966). By concen- 
trating the attention on the young agent (who 
tells the stories himself), Treece is able to pre- 
sent his villains in outline and to avoid any 
ambiguities of good and evil. Like Dornford 
Yates (perhaps another ancestor), he uses humor 
to balance tension and to control the pace of 
genuinely exciting yarns. They were reviewed 
enthusiastically both as adult and as junior 
books; they had a literary substance and a 
breadth of outlook rarely accorded to young 
readers. 

A decade or so later another author moved 
away from the stereotypes of junior thrillers. 
Stephen Chance gave himself a good deal of 
latitude when he created the character of the 
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“ ‘The entrance to the priest’s chamber,’ Miss 
Lavinia said, as proudly as if she had made it her- 
self.” Illustration by Lane Foster from The Secret of 
the Ambermere Treasure by Malcolm Saville. Copy- 
right © 1953 by Thomas Y. Crowell, Publishers. 
Reproduced courtesy of Thomas Y. Crowell, Pub- 
lishers. 


Reverend Septimus Treloar, rector of a Fenland 
parish but previously a London policeman on 
the beat in the 1920s and an underground fighter 
in occupied Europe in the 1940s. Stephen Chance 
is a pseudonym for Philip Turner, an Anglican 
parson who has published holiday adventures 
for children under his own name. The cases 
“Stephen Chance” devised rose naturally from 
his hero’s calling. In Septimus and the Danedyke 
Mystery (1971); he prevented the theft of a 
medieval gold chalice; in Septimus and the Min- 
ster Ghost, he averted a scandal which could 
have caused distress to the archdeacon and one 
of his vergers; on holiday in Wales, in Septimus 
and the Stone of Offering, he was able to bring 
peace to a valley and to a tragically tormented 


individual. Here was a chance to combine a fast- 
moving plot with a serious look at human mo- 
tives and aberrations. Given Septimus’s unique 
mixture of priestly wisdom and compassion and 
a policeman’s skill for astute observation, the 
books have a sober, unsentimental tone which 
adds to their value as vigorous junior thrillers. 

These were puzzles of a relatively innocuous 
nature. Murderers, terrorists, kidnappers, or 
saboteurs seem unsuitable for children’s stories 
if they are to be treated honestly. But more often 
than not such villains are described in mislead- 
ingly general terms, their motives ignored in an 
assumption of “evil,” a Buchanesque hyperbole 
of power and stature. For the past twenty years 
at least, writers designating crime-mystery stor- 
ies for young readers have had to compete with 
the permitted violence and brutality of television 
programs. Used in children’s stories, this kind 
of material is potentially harmful without the 
most responsible exploration of motive and 
circumstance. 

In a group of novels about a secret agent, 
Marston Baines, and his young nephew and ap- 
prentice Simon, Malcolm Saville has attempted 
to bring the junior thriller into line with modern 
taste. From Three Towers in Tuscany (1963) to 
Marston Baines—Master Spy (1978), he has 
taken his readers from Brittany to Mallorca, 
from Fiesole and Venice to Luxembourg, com- 
bining snatches of tourism and some gently 
romantic passages between undergraduate 
Simon and his girl, Rosina, with the predictable 
weapons of international syndicates aiming at 
world power, as well as drug-peddling, kid- 
napping, the infiltration of youth organizations, 
and various nasty versions of Satanism. There 
is no doubting the sincerity of the author’s 
underlying message. In the latest book Simon 
expresses his uncle’s definition of the eternal 
war they have been waging together: 


He had stressed that there is always a war 
between good and evil, between freedom and 
slavery, between compassion and cruelty, and that 
in the twentieth century these issues are only too 
obvious. He had warned him also that the 

enemies of freedom are to be found amongst those 
carefully selected and trained men and women 
who set out to break down a nation’s morale and 
destroy a people’s will to resist. 


If his stories read like junior James Bond thrill- 
ers, they look back also to Buchan’s nationalist 
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“Michael gave the candle to Jill and helped his brother to push at the next of the big square blocks. As 
it slid away to the side, something gleamed in the candlelight.” Iilustration by Piet Klaasse from The 
Missing Panel by Roger Pilkington. Copyright © 1958 by St. Martin’s Press. Reproduced courtesy of 
St. Martin’s Press Inc., Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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“But whoever would have dreamed the window-seat 
would open like that?” Illustration by J. Marianne 
Moll from Mystery on Rainbow Island by Dorothy 
Clewes. Copyright © by Curtis Brown, Ltd. Repro- 
duced courtesy of Curtis Brown, Ltd. 


anxieties. There is a naiveté of dialogue and 
circumstance in the Marston series, though, 
which is perhaps the result of trying to present 
major issues ti readers as young as eleven or 
twelve. His villains are stock figures; their ac- 
tivities mechanical. With no emotional depth, 
the books merely describe crime in the danger- 
ously generalized way of bad television thrillers. 

The popular series of tales about the Lone 
Pine Club shows Malcolm Saville’s characteriza- 
tion in a more forceful light. It is true that these 
are static, received characters, carefully defined 
at the beginning of the first of nineteen succes- 
sive stories, Mystery at Witchend, published as 
long ago as 1943, and thereafter remaining al- 
most unchanged. All the same, David Morton 
and his allies enter upon their various adven- 
tures in amateur detection with enough individ- 
ual spirit and ingenuity to give point to their 
encounters with a variety of villains, carefully 


chosen within a relatively harmless range of 
jewel thieves, saboteurs, and confidence trick- 
sters. The rules of the Lone Pine Club reflect 
both the author’s serious purpose and the con- 
genial nature of the plots. The rule that the 
children must always be true to one another is 
often seriously tested. A more lighthearted rule 
obliges them to keep close watch on strangers, 
who almost always turn out to be up to no good. 

The Lone Pine books cover a_ publishing 
period of almost forty years; they have been 
republished in the last ten years in paperback, 
in slightly shortened form. They belong in style 
and approach, though, to the immediate postwar 
period. The children act without benefit of adults 
and are exasperated when professional investi- 
gators try to curtail their detection. It is a long- 
established convention that young amateur de- 
tectives, without harm to themselves, solve 
problems which have baffled older heads than 
theirs. This inherent improbability is modified 
to some extent when the children do have some 
direct contact with professionals. 

Roger Pilkington, for example, gave his young 
sleuths (Peter, Jill, and Michael Branxome) a 
senior Scotland Yard detective for a father. His 
children accept his help and advice all the more 
readily because Michael, a bright, inquisitive lad 
of eleven or so, is bent on becoming a police 
detective himself. Already he shows something 
of a professional attitude to the mysteries that 
come the way of the young Branxomes as they 
cruise in their motor launch along canals in 
Belgium and Holland and rivers in France and 
Germany. Literal-minded readers may not be 
prepared to believe in their consistent success. 
Wise in his craft, Roger Pilkington compensates 
by using the conjuror’s device of distraction. In 
The Missing Panel, for example (1958), his 
young sleuths locate the centerpiece of a Nativ- 
ity triptych when more experienced investiga- 
tors, after following false trails, have long ago 
given up the search. Intelligent deduction brings 
them, in Don John’s Ducats (1960), to a hoard 
of gold lost for more than three centuries. In 
these and several other books, accurate details 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 

“ “After him!’ cried Joe.” Frontispiece by J. Clemens 
Gretter from The Sinister Sign Post by Franklin W. 
Dixon. Copyright © 1936 by Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 
Reproduced courtesy of Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 
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of river rules, tourist spots, and climatic condi- 
tions divert the reader’s attention from the im- 
probability of the Branxomes’ exploits. 

Similarly, the three Hadley children, per- 
sistently curious about the problems assigned to 
their father, a London-based police inspector, 
have acquired enough knowledge to be a help 
rather than a hindrance when the disappearance 
of a Hungarian diplomat’s son and the theft of 
a Cellini dagger, for example, exercise their wits. 
Dorothy Clewes gave credibility to stories like 
Adventure on Rainbow Island (1957; American 
title, Mystery on Rainbow Island) or The Sing- 
ing Strings (1961; American title, Mystery of 
the Singing Strings), not only by precise back- 
grounds but also by endowing Peter, an aspiring 
writer who tells the story, and his younger 
brother Bob, ambitious to become a detective, 
with suitable qualifications for sleuthing. 

Robert Bateman’s tales of Archie McGilli- 
cuddy, also published in the 1960s, offered prac- 
tical encouragement to would-be sleuths. His 
young hero, unlikely to qualify for police train- 
ing because of his diminutive size, is encouraged 
by his friend in the force to consider police 
photography as a career. Archie’s approach to 
the disappearance of valuable postage stamps, 
a specialized camera, and a historic school bell 
are enlivened by small-town details and warmed 
by humor—of a useful kind, incidentally, for 
the boy clearly learns from his absurd mistakes 
to be more cautious in deduction. 

Amateurs all, in spite of certain professional 
connections, these young investigators approach 
their tasks in a spirit of improvisation which 
hardly fits the climate of today; they must be 
met now, when they are met at all, as period 
pieces. Innocuous and lighthearted, too, are the 
cases of the cousins, Norman and Henry Bones, 
perhaps the ancestors of the young sleuth in 
Britain, since Anthony Wilson told the stories 
to his preparatory-school pupils in the early 
1940s, after which they became popular on 
B.B.C.’s radio Children’s Hour. Compact and 
cheerful, published two or three to a book, the 
tales achieve verisimilitude by attention to neigh- 
borhood gossip and local color. Social and psy- 
chological comment is minimal and the cousins 
are seldom in danger as they accept invitations 
to investigate the theft of antiques, ghostly 
phenomena, industrial spying, impersonations, 


smuggling, and blackmail, always intelligently 
professional, if unpaid, but with a carefree ap- 
proach which their sixteen-year-old counterparts 
today would find it hard to emulate. 

The earliest of the quasi-professional young 
sleuths, in publishing terms, have had the long- 
est life. Frank and Joe Hardy of Bayport made 
their debut as private detectives in 1927, fol- 
lowed three years later by Nancy Drew of River 
Heights. Why have they survived where other 
series are forgotten? One reason, certainly, lies 
in astute revamping. Revised texts published 
from 1959 onwards were described as “new” 
stories based on the originals, incorporating 
“the most uptodate methods used by police and 
private detectives.” While the Hardy Boys grad- 
uated from humble automobiles to speedboats 
and helicopters, Nancy Drew’s hair and idiom 
were both restyled. The changes were mechani- 
cal, as though the three young sleuths had been 
lifted across the decades like waxwork images 
from Madame Tussaud’s, while remaining nomi- 
nally in the late teens. The prose has changed as 
well as the background detail. The humor and 
vigor of vocabulary which enlivened the formu- 
la-plots of the earlier books were sacrificed to 
the needs of readers in the last two decades who, 
supposedly, demanded instant thrills of the tele- 
vision kind. Certainly the formula laid down by 
Edward Stratemeyer in the 1920s demanded ac- 
tion rather than character. Steady Frank and 
hasty Joe were conceived as useful complements 
to one another, while Nancy’s intuition and 
common sense were balanced by a generous al- 
lowance of feminine charm to commend her to 
her own sex; these traits remained constant 
and undeveloped like the rest of the formula 
elements. 

In book after book the small towns of Bay- 
port and River Heights retain their familiar con- 
tours, within which are concealed an astonishing 
number of over-Gothicized mansions and bat- 
tered shacks ready to shelter sinister newcomers. 
The young detectives suffer a statutory number 
of attacks and kidnappings before solving each 
case, helped along the way by police officers 
always at their disposal and grateful for their 
help, and with wise elders (Fenton Hardy the 
detective and Carson Drew the lawyer) to sup- 
ply essential contacts, information, and advice. 
Familiarity has its uses, for readers looking for 
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“Sherlock Sidebotham at work.” Illustration by 
Edward Ardizzone from The Otterbury Incident by 
C. Day Lewis. Copyright © 1948 by Cecil Day 
Lewis. 


quick entertainment, and they may be saved 
(perhaps) from the tedium of formula-writing 
by skillful variations of such standard mysteries 
as lost wills and impersonators, industrial es- 
pionage, burglary and fraud, and by riddles of 
words and identities that are intriguing yet es- 
sentially simple. 

It can be argued that if the Stratemeyer books 
are trash, they are competent and agreeable 
trash. What is missing in them is emotional 
substance and concrete reality, and this lack 
is more serious and more obvious today than it 
was thirty years or so ago, now that young peo- 
ple are less sheltered and more aware of crime 
in its real rather than its story-book manifesta- 
tions. We need to question the artificiality of the 
sleuth story, the dilution of danger and the ab- 
sence of motivation. Robert Cormier in I am the 
Cheese (1977) and After the First Death (1979), 
Bernard Ashley in A Kind of Wild Justice 
(1979), authors like Susan Hinton, Jan Needle, 
and Robert Westall have in the last ten years 
taken junior novels of contemporary life nearer 
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to reality in terms of both event and emotion. 
Can the junior detective story, as a branch of 
what one might call social adventure, achieve 
any degree of responsible authenticity? 

One author who made his own gesture toward 
reality, the British writer Roderic Jeffries, pub- 
lished between 1965 and 1973 a group of docu- 
mentary novels partly designed to counteract 
the stereotyped images of police in children’s 
books and current misconceptions about their 
work. With dog-handling in Police Dog (1965), 
for instance, and river work in Police Patrol 
Boat (1971), he demonstrated procedure and 
community relations through fictitious narra- 
tives based on actual cases. In Police and De- 
tection (1962) he took kidnapping as his theme 
and followed in meticulous detail the routine of 
a particular investigation. Young Peter Dunn is 
held as hostage by men who hope to force his 
father, a detective officer in charge of a police 
division in Kent, to falsify evidence against their 
associate in an imminent murder trial. Emotional 
tension is added to the story as the author shifts 
his view of events between police, kidnappers, 
and victim so that he can indicate the reactions 
of each individual to the situation, emphasizing 
the double loyalties faced by Peter’s father and 
the boy’s courage and resourcefulness as a 
policeman’s son. This is a more honest view of 
police work than that of a new English series of 
stories, a series with the persuasive title ““Roger 
Moore and the Crimefighters” and with an 
ancillary “Club” designed “to get children to 
keep their eyes open, and their wits about them, 
to help in the prevention and the detection of 
crime.” In spite of a warning that they must 
“act in conjunction with the police, and never 
interfere where they could come to harm them- 
selves” (and in spite of the fact that the well- 
known actor invoked in the series has given his 
royalties to charity), these tales of gang warfare, 
shoplifting, and terrorism are as falsely flatter- 
ing to the young as similar series “sponsored” 
by celebrities, like Terrance Dick’s stories about 
the “Baker Street Irregulars” and the American 
series concerning “Alfred Hitchcock and the 
Three Investigators.” 

It is not enough to trust children to recognize 
stereotypes for what they are; the habit of ac- 
cepting clichés in fiction is more easily formed 
than it is broken. It is a long step even from the 





limited individuality of Roderic Jeffries’s char- 
acters to the policemen and associated officials 
in Roy Brown’s The Siblings (1975) and The 
Swing of the Gate (1978), in which family rela- 
tionships and close friendships pose extra prob- 
lems for detectives and social workers in an 
urban community. The raw honesty of Roy 
Brown’s books and their uninhibited tone must 
direct them to readers in the mid-teens, who will 
find in them an emotional depth which stories 
for younger readers rarely offer. Benjamin Lee’s 
Paganini Strikes Again (1970) is an interesting 
exception. The author, a London family doctor 
with a lively style and a strong sense of humor, 
described how two schoolboys outran the police 
in the hunt for bank robbers, partly activated 
by curiosity (initially about the unusual pattern 
on a pair of shoes) but partly out of sympathy 
for a schoolfellow whose father seemed to be 
implicated. The suggestions they make to the 
police are received with a convincing mixture of 
interest and skepticism, their sleuthing is im- 
petuous and opportunist, and their concern for 
the neurotically unhappy Pitmore has a distinct 
edge of superiority, but their concern is real all 
the same, and there are serious social implica- 
tions in this brisk, flippant narrative. 

Perhaps in the end the sleuth story will find 
its best chance of renewed life in the junior age- 
range—say, nine to thirteen or so—with the 
emphasis placed firmly on the puzzle element of 
the genre. It is axiomatic that “nobody notices 
kids but kids notice everything.” Writers of 
junior detective stories can avoid blatant arti- 
ficiality while avoiding, equally, the more violent 
and distressing forms of crime beyond their 
readers’ understanding, by posing homely local 
problems and stressing the natural advantages 
of child-investigators—curiosity, an eye for in- 
significant details, the power to lurk unseen, and 
an awareness of environment as intense as that 
of a policeman on the beat. Let them invoke the 
spirit of two classics of the genre—Kéastner’s 
Emil and the Detectives, now half a century old, 
and C. Day Lewis’s blithe, rollicking yarn, The 
Otterbury Incident, a mere eighteen years 
younger. For many years E. W. Hildick has been 
introducing a series of young investigators 
(among them Jim Starling, Lemon Kelly, the 
Questers, and the inimitable McGurk) who not 
only notice things but also remember and assess 


what they have noticed—besides being quick to 
seize on the latest mechanical aids such as tape- 
recorders and walkie-talkies. Most recent among 
these amateur detectives, McGurk and his gang 
consciously imitate police detective methods, 
with their Ed McBain-type dossiers and report 
files, their identity cards, and the ubiquitous 
magnifying glass. The forces of this amusing 
gang are intelligently deployed. The role of 
forensic scientist could be said to be shared be- 
tween Willie Sanders, with his acute sense of 
smell, and the technologically erudite “Brains” 
Bellingham, while spectacled Joey Rockwell at- 
tends to the paperwork and McGurk, as self- 
appointed leader, presides over the headquar- 
ters in the cellar of his ex-vicarage home and 
follows the Holmes tradition with devotion, if 
not always with success. The children obviously 
enjoy their role, but their deductions concerning 
kidnapped dolls, a cat-pogrom and a mysterious 
robbery note lead to the right conclusions most 
of all because of their automatic, extensive ac- 
cumulation of facts about their neighborhood. 
Hildick is a past master at simplification. There 
is nothing in the McGurk stories beyond the 
reading capacity of a nine-year-old, but there is 
wit as well as humor in his words and an orig- 
inality of narrative technique which should 
alert young readers to the craft of prose-writing. 

The real pleasure of reading comes from en- 
counters with books alert rather than flabby, 
individual (even idiosyncratic) rather than hack- 
neyed, probing rather than superficial. Children 
around nine or ten may not be ready to appre- 
ciate moral ambiguities or social comment, but 
they are still capable of responding to a close 
texture of feeling in tales of action, or recogniz- 
ing individuals as opposed to types in fictional 
heroes. “What happens next” is essential to 
junior thrillers, but within their pages there 
should be grace and wit, perception and humor, 
sense and sensibility, to nourish and please their 
readers, 
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